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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published: 


Warner on Southern California. 





OUR ITALY. An Exposition of the Climate and Re- 
sources of Southern California. By CuarLtes DupLey 
Warner, Author of “Their Pilgrimage,” “A Little 
Journey in the World,” “Studies in the South and 
West,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Miss Wilkins’s New Volume of Stories. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mary E. Wuxrys, Author of “A Humble Ro- 
mance, and Other Stories,” ete. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

A Guide to New York. 

NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS. By Gustav 
Kossé. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 16mo, 
Flexible Cloth, $1 00. 

Mrs. Lillie’s Stories. 

PHIL AND THE BABY, AND FALSE WITNESS. 

Two Stories. By Lucy C. Litiie, Author of “ Nan,” 


“Rolf House,” “The Colonel’s Money,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





A Story of Adventure. 
THE LOST HEIRESS. A Tale of -Love, Battle, and 
Adventure. By Ernest Guanvitte. (“ Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library.”) 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harrer & Buoruces, postpaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of price. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement 
and a Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number, 





EQUATIONS. 

TWVHE other side—that is, the opposite view—of our 

small worries and troubles often gives to us, if 
we will look at i+. what might be regarded as full 
compensation for them, making an equation with 
which really no fault is to be found. Take it in the 
more trivial considerations, in such a one as that, 
for example, where we feel it an injustice that we 
must be upon our feet dusting, washing dishes, mak- 
ing pies and cake, running after children, while we 
see other women lying luxuriously on sofas and 
reading novels whose leaves our fingers ache to cut, 
and into whose world, from our common every-day 
life, we long to be transported. But by-and-by we 
learn that that woman and her sofa have become in- 
separable, while we are still blest with our limbs and 
activities, and so with the freedom of the world. Or 
we shall see, while our own brains are normal and 
our powers are fresh and strong, her mind given 
over, because of the pabulum it has received and fed 
on, to morbid thoughts and false views of life; for it 
is well known among alienists that in certain forms 
of insanity the patient is living mentally a life akin 
to that of the people in the sentimental romances 
which they have read. Condemned by narrow means 
always to walk and never to ride, and so confined 
within a comparatively small radius, we are apt to 
envy the woman lolling in her carriage as it rolls by 
us and takes her along without exertion, and shows 
her every day the distant sights that are but seldom 
sights to us, even if vouchsafed to us at all. But by- 
and-by the other side again comes to our view, when 
we know that that poor woman, for all her riches, 
can go nowhere without her carriage, while we are 
still able to put a girdle round the earth afoot.. Or 
perhaps in girlhood one looked at and longed for the 
apple-blossom skin of some fortunate companion, the 
chiselled features, the dimpled mouth; but being des- 
titute of such charms one was left aside by the 
youthful swains, and had nothing else to do but at- 
tend to her studies, her pencil, her piano, her general 
reading, to look out for the comfort and ease of oth- 
ers, to forget herself; and at forty or fifty she sees 
the apple-blossom skin tarnished, the dimples deep- 
ened to wrinkles, the wonderful external beauty en- 
tirely gone, while she herself has gained very possi- 
bly a charm and grace and esprit that make her 
delightful now when she really cares most about it. 
These things, of course, are trifling and poor, but, 
small as they may be, they are sometimes a source 
of vexation of spirit; and it certainly makes us feel 
less forgotten and neglected and ignored by the dis- 
pensing powers if we know that circumstances and 
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years are going to strike a balance before the end, 
and that, taking all things into consideration, just as 
the rain falls upon the just and the unjust, in the 
varying lot of humanity there is always a good deal 
of equality. 


COLLEGE TRAINING—ITS POSSIBLE DIS- 
ADVANTAGES. 


GREAT deal is getting itself said nowadays about the 
t\ advantages of the college training for women; more, per- 
haps than needs be said, in view of the fact that these ad- 
vantages are such as may be trusted to make themselves ob- 
vious and influential. 

The college training does for women just what it does for 
men. It gives them limitless opportunity for knowing, 
trains them to quick and accurate observation, and fits their 
quick-flashing and emotional intellects into the ordered 
grooves of logic. And all these are good things, surely, 
coming to any mind, whether of man or woman. 

But they are not essential things. Many a man has had 
all these and yet failed of wisdom, that finest flower of learn- 
ing. And many a woman has had the rarest wisdom who 
never knew the present day privileges of the higher educa- 
tion. 

There is still something left to say in favor of the old 
browsing methods by which the young girl got her educa- 
tion in the days before women’s colleges. 

Having a fair foundation laid, she left school at an age 
when the girl of to-day is hardly fitted for college. She 
didn’t know her differential calculus very well, and it is just 
possible that she didn’t think of the educated woman as a 
new species, to be regarded with serious and scientific in- 
terest, and spelled with a capital W. But she had a craving 
to know about things, and oftentimes a strong literary in- 
stinct. 

Now if to these there were added the opportunity to read 
widely, to get shoulder to shoulder in good-fellowship with 
Plato and Poor Richard, Solomon and Shakespeare, Con- 
fucius and Cervantes, the young girl was pretty certain to 
come into womanhood with a culture that had something 
original and distinctive about it, because it had flowered 
from within, rather than been impressed upon her mind 
from without. 

Nor was her mental discipline likely to have been less 
severe because it was the result of desultory and intermit- 
tent processes. One may work up one’s muscles as effectu- 
ally, perhaps, by brisk exercise in an open field under the 
blue sky, entered upon from sheer love of- activity, as by 
battering bags under the most scientific instruction that the 
gymnasium has to offer. And the odds are always in favor 
of spontaneous effort over that which is conscious and calcu- 
lated. 

The results in this case, at least, prove the theory. For 
many of the most efficient and cultivated women of to-day 
were graduated from their fatbers’ libraries alone, and knew 
only the severity of self-discipline. It is a significant fact 
that while the women of the Southern States have shared 
least in the benefits of that college training, some of the 
most brilliant and conspicuous work in recent literature has 
been done by Southern women. 


THE BEARING OF FALSE WITNESS. 


| & may seem at first altogether paradoxical to say that the 
telling of what is called truth about people is often in 
reality but the bearing of false witness against them. We 
are apt to regard false witness—that false witness against 
which we have all been commanded—as some form of un- 
truth condemning another to unrighteous punishment. But 
there is a deeper significance attached to the meaning of 
this than we often suppose. 

We all know how a perfectly truthful statement about our 
own children may make them objects of suspicion. No one 
is told when the little one at home has spoken an untruth, 
or taken something that does not belong to it, or played 
some foolish trick. The parent, knowing these little acts 
are not the child itself, counsels, points out the better way, 
and the child is left unhampered in its efforts to improve. 
But the little child in the street, with a nature not always 
worse, for every little offence is made over to the policeman, 
and every one knows, and every one watches for new of- 
fence, and every effort this poor little self-conscious creature 
makes is against the dreadful odds of suspicion and unbe- 
lief. Fear of the law is instilled, and that very fear robs him 
ofaright. He feels condemned before heacts. The ragged 
man, when women drop their small change on the street, will 
never stop to help them pick it up, as the man of the world 
would do. Instinct will make him start to help them, and 
then draw back. He knows suspicion has gone with rags, 
and he has been robbed by that suspicion of his right to be 
a man. . 

Now the point to be urged is not that no man shall 
have a right of complaint, not that judgment shall be sus- 
pended and no evidence taken, but that our judgments, just 
from one point of view as they may be, are as evil in their 
consequences as false witness itself. And in this we have 
the reason why a prophet is, save in his own country, not 
without honor. For the truth he utters abroad is looked 
at for itself, and is not weighed against all previous judg- 
ments of him. And this, too, is why young people confide 
their plans and hopes to strangers rather than to those at 
home, who will quote perhaps the facts of their past records 
against the strength of newer impulses. And this, too, is 
why many of the erring err always, why the cross child is 
always cross, and many a beggar never mends his ways. For 
there is always a moment when each one of us, and the worst 
of us, has an impulse toward the better part, when belief 
in us will help us, while the testimony of the most truthful 
will stand only in our way. 

So it seems to us that for those who care that the best in 
each man should be expressed, who care to keep abreast of 
all progress in other souls, for those who love the right for 
others—for those it seems that the witness of so-called truth 
should be as carefully weighed as that of well-stamped 
falsity. For it is by believing in the best in all men that we 
uphold it, and the false testimony of a man’s own acts should 
not always be counted against him by those who love the 
good in all. 
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MRS. ANNE CHARLOTTE LYNCH BOTTA. 


‘ A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 
eS HOUSE,” said Emerson, ‘‘ should bear witness in all 
its economy that human culture is the end to which it 
is built and garnished. It is not for festivity. It is not for 
sleep. But the pine and the oak shall gladly descend from 
the mountains to uphold the roof of men as faithful and ne- 
cessary as themselves, to be the shelter always open to the 
good and the true—a hall which shines with sincerity, brows 
ever tranquil, and a demeanor impossible to disconcert.” 

For more than a years such a house has stood in this 
hurrying city, extending its serene welcome to poet and 
painter, to critic and story-teller, to sculptor and actor, to 
scholar and traveller, to cultivated men and women whose 
life was not the life of toys and trinkets. The pictures on 
the walls, the bronzes and casts and photographs, and even 
the books that overran the library, and climbed the stairs to 
invade and take possession of all the undefended spaces, 
were, many of them, memorials of lofty friendships with 
gifted souls. It was the House Beautiful, and its gracious 
mistress was the wife of Professor Vincenzo Botta, of the 
University of the City of New York. 

If, as Landor said, ‘‘that person is great who can call to- 
gether the most select company when it pleases him,” Mrs. 
Botta was entitled to this laudation. The New York that 
was first tributary to her was a rich, crude, unthinking com- 
munity, not cosmopolitan, nor even of an interesting hetero- 
geneousness; a community where Mrs. Potiphar led the fash- 
ion, and Solomon Gunnybags stood for conservative worth, 
and the Settum-Downes for the ‘‘exclusive” set. Out of 
modest places she gathered the citizens of the kingdom of 
Mind instead of the kingdom of Mammon. Names that are 
hardly remembered now represented then some achievement 
and much earnest endeavor—Mrs. Welby, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. 
Embury, Mrs. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Kirkland, that lovely per- 
sonality Mrs. Osgood, and the noble and serious Mrs. Child. 
In Mrs. Botta’s presence people were at their best. Her sin- 
cerity was the touchstone that evoked an answering sincerity 
and simplicity. With her, Dr. Griswold would forego his 
prejudices, Poe was generous in his judgments and self-re- 
strained, Willis forgot his affectations, and Morris ceased to 
be an American Tom Moore, and became an agreeable and 
kindly singer of pleasant songs. 

To her hospitable house came Tuckerman, elegant and ac- 
complished; the handsome young poet and painter Cranch; 
George Ripley, most admirable of talkers, most faithful of 
friends, most genial of critics; Margaret Fuller, whom her 
lovers called the ‘‘ Only,” and her mislikers the ‘‘ Terror”; 
Charles F. Briggs; the Carters; Grace Greenwood; the Cary 
sisters; Mrs. Howe; Curtis, the golden youth. Here the 
Stoddards and Stedman and H. H. were familiar figures, 
and Bayard Taylor and Count Gurowski. Here came Em- 
erson for quiet household visits, and here the sad-eyed Delia 
Bacon brought her sorrows, and was comforted. 

It is not possible even to name the friends of the house, 
for besides the best known of the writers and actofs and 
painters, there were scores and scores of delightful people 
who were not even well known, but simply delightful. For 
admission here depended on none of the accidents of life, on 
none of the arbitrary social discriminations, but on personal 
quality, on ‘‘ distinction” in the finest sense. For years it 
seemed as if this were the one truly cosmopolitan drawing- 
room in the city, because it drew the best from all sources. 
Italy and England, France and Germany, Spain, Russia, 
Norway, and Hungary, Siam, China, India, and Japan, sent 
guests hither. Liberals and conservatives, peers and revo- 
lutionists, holders of the most ancient traditions and advo- 
cates of the most modern theories, all found their welcome 
if they desired it, and each took away a new respect for the 
position of his opponent. 

The influence of such a social centre in a commercial city 
cannot be exaggerated. Yet Mrs. Botta wouid have said 
that what she did anybody might.do, because it was so sim- 
ple. Perhaps the Celtic blood in her veins gave her her un- 
flagging youth and grace; perhaps it gave her that chival- 
rous spirit which led her to espouse the cause of the weak, 
of the struggling man, or country, or idea. She was the 
daughter of a gallant young Irish gentleman who spent the 
four years of his life from sixteen to twenty in a political 
prison; and coming afterward to Vermont, married a clear- 
sighted, self-poised, energetic New England girl. The child 
of this union inherited the poetry, the imagination, and the 
ardor of one parent, singularly balanced by the good judg- 
ment and energy and “faculty” of the other. She was sent 
to the best schools, and excelled in her studies, and loved 
books, and wrote verses. But she also darned stockings 
beautifully, and knew how to make the very most of every 
opportunity of culture and experience, and had the rarest 
common-sense. She was still a very young woman when 
she made New York her home, but she was already known 
as a poet, story-writer, and essayist. So long as she lived 
she was a student, an insatiable reader of the best things, and 
a talker in whose vivid speech these garnered ideas put on 
new values. She was full of artistic instincts also, that 
made her whole house lovely. She had a great talent for 
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sculpture, doing work so beautiful that, had not her special 
bent been literary, she would have made a name in art. 

But with all her accomplishments, her true genius was 
moral. Life was the material with which she wrought. 
With a deep seriousness of nature, she had a frolic lightness 
of temperament, an unerring tact, an idealism that nothing 
discouraged or abated. Always earnest, she was always 
sunny, serene, and joyous. She saw, as she once said, in 
the words of her friend Emerson, that nature has laid for 
each the foundations of a divine building, if the soul will 
build thereon. And her soul built thereon, and forever 
showed the way to all who beheld her. 

The largest mental hospitality, the simplicity that com- 
pelled simplicity, the liberal giving of her best, that drew 
their best from all her acquaintances, the habit of living above 
all perturbations, all petty aims, all personal considerations— 
these made up the duily beauty of her life; and though that 
mystery which is called death has now touched her, these 
remain forever the possession of humanity. 

L. G. RUNKLE. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE REVIVAL OF SATIN. 


'MHE rich satins, lately so little used, are restored to favor, 

that their brilliant lus may enhance the beauty of the 
gay gowns now worn. Plain satins are used for parts of 
gowns, for coats of figured dresses, for sleeves of net gowns, 
and for demi-trains with brocaded coats. But the caprice of 
the season is for striped satins in narrow serpentine lines, or 
undulating diagonal waves across the breadth, or the favorite 
chevron stripes in many zigzag points from selvage to sel- 
vage, or else meeting in the middle of the breadth to form a 
single row of points. Satin and faille alternate in these fancy 
stripes, and many are of contrasting colors, as lilac and pale 
blue, buff with blue, tan with green, yellow with white, or 
rose With green. Tongue-like points of rosy pink satin al- 
most meet in the middle of white faille breadths. Other 
soft satins have diagonal stripes of three shades of gray, or 
else of brown shaded to cream-color. Fish-scale designs, 
shells, and leaf-like points, with their indented edges of sil- 
ver or gold, are among new brocades, as pink leaves edged 
with silver, or gray satin leaves with gold. Baskets holding 
single blossoms or heaped up and overrunning with flowers 
are favorite designs for satins. The fluttering ribbon and 
bow- knot designs and the small Pompadour clusters of 
flowers are all retained. 

A novelty is chevron moiré stripes on gros grain that is 
slightly changeable, as gray moiré in points on changeable 
pink and gray silk. The old shade café au /ait is seen again 
in new silks. Changeable gros grains of two very light col- 
ors are powdered with blossoms, and striped as well. Glacé 
silks have diagonal satin stripes of contrasting colors. Dark 
silks are intricately patterned with. vine stripes crossing Gi- 
agonally reversed stripes of great width. Black silks have 
large oval figures of color forming chevron stripes—blue, 
réseda, rose, or green. Taffetas of light weight for summer 
gowns are of extremely light colors striped with white and 
strewn with flowers. 

WORTH GOWNS OF BEDFORD CORD. 


Worth makes spring gowns of Bedford cord of very light 
weight in designs similar to the bengaline gown illustrated 
on the first page of last week’s Bazar. These gowns are 
especially handsome in silver gray trimmed with old-silver 
passementerie in open lace-like patterns,and with large but- 
tons covered with this open silver. The skirt has a wide 
front breadth very much sloped on the sides, and folded down 
the middle to hold two rows of buttons; it is edged on the 
sides and foot with passementerie. A narrow gore is on 
each side, and the full back, made of a breadth and a half of 
the material, laps on the side gores at the foot, and is edged 
there with silver trimming. The corsage is a basque, short 
on the sides, with box-pleated back, and pointed full front 
lapped to the left. The fulness is inside the second darts, 
and is gathered at the neck and pleated at the point. Mut- 
ton-leg sleeves are banded at the wrist with the trimming. 
Two rows of buttons are set on the pleated part of the front. 
The collar-band is entirely of the passementerie. Pockets 
are outlined on the hips by a row of the trimming with 
buttons below. 

Striped Bedford cords are a novelty used for youthful- 
looking gowns that will be worn later in the season. The 
fine stripes, each only a cord in width, are of fresh and dain- 
ty coloring—as pink, porcelain blue, or lilac, alternating with 
white. They are made up in very simple tailor fashion, or 
else they have only a skirt and jacket, with a silk bodice or 
shirt waist of the color of the stripe. New coats for such 
gowns do not meet in front, but turn back in wide revers 
that extend out on the sleeves. The bodice, of plain surah 
or ribbed silk is thus fully shown; it is pleated to a point in 
front, and has a collar and pointed belt of gold and silver 
galloon. The revers of the coat are merely of the Bedford 
cord doubled. A neat detail of gowns of this fabric is their 
stitched seams of the skirt, that are pressed open and stitch- 
ed two or three times each side of the original seam. A 
braid of wool and metal cords together is a popular trim- 
ming for Bedford cord dresses, 


CORDED CREPON GOWNS. 


Some of the prettiest dresses that await warmer weather 
are of thin wool corded crépon of light tan-color studded ail 
over with silver beads, or of pale gray crépon embroidered 
and fringed with jet. Most of these gowns have the French 
bell-shaped skirt, with much of the fulness at the top taken 
away by a bias seam at the back. They are lined through- 
out with silk or other soft material, and are without a foun- 
dation skirt, though a separate skirt of silk like that of the 
lining is sometimes added to use as a petticoat. This skirt 
lies three or four inches on the floor in the back. It consists 
of a sloped front gore madg of half a breadth of double-width 
goods, to which are sewed two breadths of the double-fold 
material, cut straight on the front edges ; the back edges are 
sloped to half, or less than half, their width at the top, then 
closed in a bias seam which extends down the middle of the 
back. Short darts at the top fit the front and sides smoothly, 
and the slight remaining fulness is laid in two or three small 
pleats each side of the placket-hole at the top of the bias back 
seam. The top and bottom are deeply curved. There is no 
binding of braid at the foot, but usually a facing of the lin- 
ing material is added to strengthen it. The seams of the 
lining are turned inside (unless the dress material is too thin 
to permit), except that of the bias seam at the back where 
the two fabrics are sewed in one seam, which is pressed open 
and bound with narrow thin ribbon. A Paris dress of tan 
crépon has a skirt of this shape, with a narrow bias fold of 
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brown velvet coming from underneath as a finish at the foot. 
The coat is a novel combination of crépon and bengaline. 
It is a round, seamless bodice of crépon over a fitted lining, 
with a corselet front of bengaline, and also coat skirts of ben- 
galine, attached under a narrow velvet belt. The corselet is 
drawn across (without darts) to hook invisibly on the left; 
it is embroidered at the top with silver and appliqué brown 
velvet, then curved down in the middle, and held there by 
a bias band of velvet, which begins at the collar and ends 
under a little bow of velvet that closes the belt in front. 
The coat skirt is in three deep pieces, one crossing the front 
to hook on the left, the others in the back; each piece is 
softly lined with satin, and ornamented with corner designs 
in applied velvet and silver; they are slightly gathered at 
the top, and sewed to the bodice under the belt. Mutton leg 
sleeves with a band of velvet at the wrist and a straight 
high collar of velvet complete this perfect dress. 

Another exquisite gown of pale gray crépon has a fitted 
corselet bodice, studded with jet, and embroidered in narrow 
vines of jet across the top and in lengthwise rows. It is 
filled out at the top with pale gray crépe de Chine shirred 
around a high collar of folds of the crépe, and the mutton- 
leg sleeves are also of crépe de Chine. The top of the bell 
skirt passes over the edge of the corselet, and is edged with 
a jet vine, then studded with jet below, and a ‘“‘rain fringe” 
of fine jet in many strands falls far dowr on each side. 
border of jet embroidery is at the foot of the front and sides. 
A Felix gown of gray crépon, with waist and skirt in one, 
is trimmed with gray satin of the same shade, and galloon 
of gray wool and silver; the satin curves round the arm- 
holes, and forms a pointed belt and high collar, and also two 
wide panels crossed with braid that are iserted far back in 
the skirt. 

SIMPLE HOUSE DRESSES. 

Pretty and simple dresses for the house are made with a 
pleated coat bodice of light silk—as striped satin sural, wash 
silks, ete.—trimmed with metal galloon, and are worn with 
a wool skirt of contrasting color, widely bordered with a 
bias band of the silk of the bodice. Thus a striped pink 
silk waist is worn with a bell skirt of light tan or mushroom 
wool bordered with the pink silk cut bias and four inches 
wide. The silk bodice, made over a fitted lining, is gather- 
ed on the shoulders in front, and pleated at the waist line, 
falling thence six or eight inches below; the V space be- 
tween is of cream guipure or open-patterned embroidery 
laid flat on pink silk. The back has pleats at shoulders and 
waist line falling over the middle back form, and there are 
narrow under-arm forms. The collar, epaulettes, and point- 
ed belt are of mixed silver and gold galloon. The collar isa 
band of silk with galloon turned over at the top. Mutton- 
leg sleeves are banded with galloon at the wrist. This can 
be prettily carried out with a lilac bodice and gray skirt, or 
green with tan-color, yellow or pink with black, or blue with 
gray or tan. There are also, for very young ladies and girls 
in their teens, princesse gowns of light or dark wool, made 
with extreme plainnes8, and buttoned in the back. Their 
only trimming is narrow folds of silk edged at the top with 
gold or silver braid, set around the skirt, forming the high 
straight collar, and edging the wrist of the mutton-leg sleeves. 

VARIOUS NEW GOWNS. 

Among many rich gowns shown at a recent opening is a 
reception dress, with demi-train of black satin opening on a 
tablier of net embroidered with gold and green dots. The 
bodice covered with this net has puffed sleeves of plain 
Brussels net, banded between the puffs with golden brown 
velvet. A black iron grenadine dress has a coat bodice 
edged wita narrow jet, and jet revers turned back from a 
vest of black lace over tan-colored silk. Close sleeves of the 
grenadine have drapery of lace at the top. A Louis Quinze 
coat of black silk, with pink Pompadour bouquets, is slashed 
in the back, and rolls away in front from a vest of pink crépe 
de Chine trimmed with jetted lace. The full sleeves have a 
frill at the wrist of doubled pink crape. The piece de résist- 
ance is a lovely white gown, the coat of brocaded bengualine 
made with sleeves and skirt of crépe de Chine. Bands of 
jewelled galloon and flounces of white lace are the trimming. 
A black faille dress has vest and panels of gold and white 
brocade bordered with wide jet passementerie. A youthful 
gown of soft wool has a bell skirt of bluish gray barred with 
yellow, and a coat of plain blue-gray wool. A vest and col- 
jar of yellow silk brocaded in the stylish fish-scale design is 
seen between the revers of the coat. The latter are edged 
with jet galloon. 

LONG COATS AND JACKETS. 


Long closely fitted coats that cover the wearer from neck 
to foot are popular for useful wear in the morning for shop- 
ping and travelling. They are double-breasted, with revers 
collar, and have usually the cross seams on the hips. Very 
light tan kersey is used for these coats, with stitched edges 
as their finish, and large white pearl buttons. Other long 
coats of gray or tan checked Cheviot have a deep English 
cape to complete them. Dressy French cloaks are full round 
garments of light cloth, with the yoke covered with length- 
wise stripes of gold braid. The flaring collar is similarly 
trimmed, and narrowly edged with feathers. A belt at the 
back is of the gold braid. 

Bedford cords in gray, tan, and light green shades are used 
for spring jackets. They are of fashionable length, the back 
fitted, the fronts straight, with revers trimmed with gold 
braid in zigzag lines. Light tan coats of smooth cloth are 
in especial favor, and are made with silk sleeves studded 
with steel or silver. An appliqué trimming of light gold 
braid in bow-knot designs is on the low rolled collar of 
youthful and pretty jackets of dark blue cloth; their only 
fastening is a gold cord with tasselled ends passed under the 
collar. 

The ribbon wrap is a smart little cape for summer wear 
made entirely of lengthwise rows of black grosgrain ribbon 
alternating with open jet galloon. For middle-aged ladies 
are hand-embroidered black faille mantles, short in the back, 
with full high-shouldered sides and long mantilla fronts. 
Jet passementerie and Chantilly lace form the high collar 
and edge these mantles. For evening are mantles of white 
bengaline with jewelled trimming, and a flaring collar of 
white ostrich feathers. Short mantles of open black passe- 
menterie or of net-like crocheted work are studded with 
large jet cabochons. 

Henri Deux capes of black or tan cloth studded with jet 
cabochons or bordered with graduated rows of cabochons 
are shown for tall and stately women. They are made very 
full, with high wired collar and revers, and have a high puff 
on each shoulder strapped with jet galloon. Plainer cloth 
capes without the cabochons have the strapped shoulder 
puffs, and lengthwise rows of jet on a yoke and flaring collar; 
the latter is edged narrowly with ostrich-feather trimming. 
Similar capes suitable for those dressing in mourning are of 
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lustreless black cloth, with dull black braid in stripes on the 
yoke and shoulder puffs, while the collar and fronts are 
edged with a braid that is finished to imitate the popular 
trimming of ostrich feathers. 


TOQUES AND ROUND HATS. 


The small toque of black lace, net, or tulle is considered 
appropriate with almost any costume, whether black or col- 
ored. It is worn alike by young and middle-aged women, 
the special difference existing in narrow strings of velvet or 
gold ribbon added at the back for those who are no longer 
young. <A pretty toque of sheer black lace is edged with 
jet, and has two bands of spangled gold and silver around 
the lace crown. A pink ostrich pompon and high black 
aigrette trim the back. 

Glacé ribbons are on many of the new round hats. They 
are set in high wired loops in front or back, and fine wire is 
sewed invisibly in single ends of ribbon to keep them erect. 
This trimming does away with the low effect so long desired 
for round hats, though many of the largest size are merely 
plateaus of open-straw lace, chip, or Leghorn mounted 
over a slight crown, which extends below, and holds the 
bandeau of flowers or ribbon that rests on the hair. A 
large hat with indented brim of gold and straw lace has a 
crown of black velvét leaves; great clusters of poppies, some 
red, others black, are set at the back, and high bows of pale 
green glacé ribbon trim the front and back. Other hats with 
wide brims of open straw have a soft crown of embroidered 
faille, as one of maize-color wrought with silver and trimmed 
with silver wheat and silver bows. Maize-colored strings are 
set at the back. ; 

A novelty is a rustic hat made entirely of natural-looking 
oats, trimmed with a brown bird and bows of brown velvet 
ribbon. Large Leghorn flats have soft crowns of ciel blue 
or rose pink crépe de Chine embroidered with gold and sil- 
ver. A frill of point de Génes lace falls on the brim, which 
is turned up in the back, and trimmed there with yellow or 
pink roses. : 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTa- 
BLE, & Co.; JAMES McCREERY & Co.; STERN BROTHERS; 
and H. C. F. Kocu & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


THE Queen Regent of Spain is suffering from nervous 
prostration, the result of overwork and anxiety. Although 
her physicians have advised her to leave Madrid for a season, 
she dares not quit the capital, for fear that during her ab- 
sence some plot should endanger the safety of her son’s 
throne. : 

—Mlle. Julie Gouraud, who recently died at the age of 
eighty-one, was the founder in France of a school of litera- 
ture for young girls, and the editor of the Journal des Jeunes 
Personnes. Although her income had been very large for 
some years, she had given so generously to philanthropic ob- 
jects that she left but a small fortune. 

—Mrs. Mary Lowell, a practical electrician, has invented a 
contrivance by which she is enabled to light her kitchen fire 
from her bedroom. A wire connects her chamber with the 
kitchen, and pressure upon a knob creates an electric spark 
that lights the previously prepared kitchen fire. 

—Mrs. Lease, the able aid of the Farmers’ Alliance, is not 
attractive in appearance. Tall, thin, and with prominent 
features, she gives the impression of being masculine in 
thought as she isin manner. She has done good service to 
her cause in the recent campaign in Kansas, and is an ad- 
mirable public speaker. 

—Becky Brown, of Brown’s Ferry, Pennsylvania, has just 
died at the age of eighty-five, after having run the ferry 
single-handed for forty years. She was noted in the vicinity 
for her gingerbread, the receipt for which she kept a secret. 
She left a large sum of money to her children. 

—A rising young artist in water-colors is Miss Maud 
Humphrey, whose work has won her the title of the Kate 
Greenaway of this country. She began her artistic life poor 
and comparatively unknown, and the public recoguition of 
her work was entirely due to its merit. 

—Miss Frances Willard’s long practice in presiding at 
public meetings has given her an ease of manner in the chair 
that many a man might envy. She is among the few wo- 
men who produce the impression of being no more embar- 
rassed when acting as chairman for a large assembly than 
she would feel with a single guest in her own drawing- 
room. 

—Miss Gabrielle Greeley,-the daughter of Horace Gree- 
ley, still lives at her father’s old home, Chappaqua, although 
the house he built there was burned down some time ago. 
She is very benevolent, and is much beloved by the poor of 
the neighborhood. 

—The death was recently noted of Miss Quillinan, a 
daughter of that Edward Quillinan who was, by his second 
marriage, the son-in-law of Wordsworth. The late Miss Quil- 
linan was a daughter by the first marriage, but was always 
tenderly attached to her stepmother, Dora Wordsworth. 

—Madame Alboni celebrated her sixty-fifth birthday last 
month by singing Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria” to a circle of 
twenty or thirty friends. Her voice is still unbroken. 

-—Miss Marguerite Merington, the President of the Alumns 
of the Normal College, and Professor of Greek in the college, 


‘is young and attractive. She and her sisters were graduated 


at the Normal College at the same time, and they are stated 
to have among them carried off all the prizes of their 
class. 

—Mrs. McShane, the wife of Montreal's new Mayor, is said 
to be the most beautiful and most popular woman in Mon- 
treal, and it was largely due to her that he was elected. 
Never before have so many women cast votes at a civic 
election as this year. Mrs. McShane is an American by 
birth. 

_—The Hungarian novelist Jokai is said to be a million- 


—Mrs. Margaret Merrill (Margaret Manton) is as charming 
in conversation as she is spicy with her pen. She dresses al- 
ways in black, and her gowns and bonnets give the lie to the 
current opinion concerning the carelessness in dress of busi- 
ness women. 

—The late Madame Anne C. Lynch Botta was the first 
woman to institute literary receptions in New York, and she 
succeeded in gathering at her house many of the most noted 
literary men and women of the day. Madame Botta was a 
friend of Henry Clay while she was Miss Lynch, and it was 
to her he intrusted, to be carried to New York, a gold medal 
that had been given to him for some public service. Mise 
Lynch put the medal in her hand satchel for safe keeping, 
and on the journey this was stolen from her. The medal 
wus never recovered. 
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“TINNED MEATS.” 


SOME NEW WAYS OF PREPARING THEM, FROM ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 
T was during a winter's cruise on one of the Floridarivers that I had 
my first experience with w hat our English hostess called ‘‘ tinned 
meats.” JI remember how sparingly I ate of the roast beef, and how 
I secretly calculated the amount of poison I had deliberately swallow- 


ed while eating the cranberry sauce and butter, and how during the 


night I ‘“‘hoverhanled my mind,” as my colored kitchen boy would 
say, to recollect if I had ever known of any barm coming from the 
canned peaches, pears, or tomatoes of my former experiences; and 
when, at the breakfast table next morning, I suddenly remembered 
that I had not only eaten sardines, but canned tongue and ham, pease 
and corn, I boldly determined to enjoy the sausage, fish-balls, and 


brown-bread so temptingly set before us, in spite of a mite of a fear 
that I was committing suicide. Since then I have lived for four 
winters almost entirely upon canned food of all kinds, and am as 


healthy a specimen of womankind as could be found anywhere. 

As my experience has taught me many unthought-of results in re- 
cooking and serving ‘‘tinned meats,” I feel sure that my sisters in 
house-keeping will be interested, especially those who, like myself, 
may have at times to put all their faith in tin cans for not only family 


but company dinners. My first winter’s experiments were r rather un- 


satisfactory, for cocking and house-keeping in the far South is en- 


tirely different from that in New York or Boston, or even the 
northern parts of the South, and I had to do without many things 


that in the North are thought to be indispensable. 
Most canned meats are accompanied with directions for serving, 
and these directions are safe to follow; but there is one very impor- 


tant thing to remember: the very dest canned food of any kind is the 
cheapest. It is better to get small cans of the very be st than extra 
large ones of an inferior quality, no matter how cheap. For instance, 
in a brand of roast chicken where the bone was not extracted, and 


which was recommended as not only cheap, but very good,I found, out 


of a case of two dozen, ten cans with four necks, dark meat, and 
bones; to be sure, in the other fourteen cans there was considerable 
good meat, but always the neck; and I do not deny that the meat was 
good, and made excellent chicken broth and pie, only one cannot 
make salads out of necks and bones, and there was no way of telling 


what was in a can 
until yoa opened 
it Sut the house- 
keeper will soon 
find out the brands 
she likes best, and 
that the best is al- 
ways the cheapest. 

I have also found 
that the highly or- 
namented cans are 
not always to be re- 
lied upon, their con- 
tents seldom com- 
ing up to what is 
claimed for them; 
that California 
fruits and Northern 
vegetables are near- 
ly perfect; that 
the Boston brown- 
bread and baked 
beans are best from 
that city; that it 
pays to get English 
breakfast bacon 
and sugar - cured 
hams; that certain 
preparations of cof- 
fee ground fine and 
put into screw- 
topped jars or cans 
wil! keep the flavor 
better in warm cli- 
mates than the un- 
cooked bean; that ti 
in cooking canned is 
food the finer the 
salt and pepper are 
the better; and that 
nothing but the 
very best of sauces, 
seasonings, herbs, 
and dressings 
should be used. 

Often better re- 
sults can be had H 
from a good canned H 
article than from 
an inferior fresh 
one; for instance, I 
prefer canned milk 
for making cus- | 
tards, canned pease | 
fora purée of pease, 
and canned toma- 
toes for soups or 
stews, while the 
chicken is just as 
good and a deal less 
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all the accessories, such as browned potatoes, should be prepared be- 
forehand by putting the potatoes in the roasting pan with butter and 
salt, and when brown lay the beef in the centre of the pan, with a dred- 
ging of flour and a shred of onion, and let it get nicely browned. 

Another nice way is to take from the can only the pieces free from 
gristle and fat, cut them into squares, and set aside. Now puta table- 
spoonful of butter into the stewpan with an equal amount of lard, and 
when it is boiling-hot add a sliced onion, then flour as for gravy, salt 
and pepper, and take from the fire. Now put a layer of thin sliced 
potatoes, a scrap of tomato, and some of the beef, and so on until all 
the beef is used; then add perhaps a cup of hot water with what gravy 

can be obtained from the can—enough water, at any rate, to cover the 

meat and potatoes—put the lid on the pan, and set it where the stew will 
simmer, not boil, for about twenty minutes. Puff or dough balls are 
quite an addition also, and give a very appetizing look to the dish. 

The scraps left from the can should be used for soup or making 
gravy, or they may be chopped fine with an onion and then added to 
a rich white sauce made of flour and butter and a bit of cream or milk 
(unsweetened condensed milk is just as good, watered); let the sauce 
thicken, and then add the meat: it should only be on the fire long 
enough to get thoroughly hot, and when re ady, served on slices of 
buttered toast. Canned beef makes excellent soup and good pies, as 
well as vegetable stews. 

The mutton can be made into broth with barley or rice, stewed with 
pease, and served with mashed potatoes, or creamed the same as the 
beef, or used for croquettes, which is perhaps the most satisfactory 
way of disposing of it; for although it is called roast mutton, it is no- 
thing like it, and is apt to have a very ‘‘sheepy smell” when first taken 
from the can. 

Corned or pressed beef, if used as it comes from the can, should be 
sliced thin and eaten with mustard and baked potatoes or new bread. 
The chief way of serving it in southern Florida is to make a stew of 
it. Put potatoes on to boil in just enough water to cover them, not 
more, cutting the potatoes in half or quarters if they are large; add a 
sliced onion and two or three tomatoes, season, and let cook in a cov- 
ered pot until the potatoes are soft; then add the beef cut in squares, 
being very careful not to stir the stew after the beef is added, and take 
it from the fire as soon as the meat is thoroughly hot. 

Another way is to fry ripe tomatoes, and when you have enough 
puta layer in adeep 
dish, then one of 
thin sliced pressed 
beef, then tomatoes, 
and so on until the 
dish is full, being 
careful to have to- 
matoes on the top; 
then set the dish 
into the oven for 
a few moments 
Pressed beef also 
makes an excellent 
dry hash when 
made with mashed 
potatoes and nicely 
browned. 

The canned tripe 
is just as good as 
the fresh article, 
and can be treated 
in the same way, 
only it should be 
very thoroughly 
washed when taken 
from the can before 
using 

The sausage meat 
and fish-balls are 
all ready for the 
frying pan, and are 
delicious. The sau 
sage meat, when 
freed from the fat, 
which can easily be 
done by steaming 
the can for a few 
moments in boiling 
water, makes a very 
nice lunch meat 
just as it is, sliced 
and served cold. 

Chicken and tur 
key may be used as 
they are, or be dish 
ed up in any of the 
numerous recipes 
for left-overs. The 
chicken is especial 
ly nice when served 
with a good caper 
sauce, and the tur- 
key with a cream 
sauce on buttered 
toast. 

Canned _ oysters 
make a delicious 
stew, are good in 
pités, and equally 
so with just a bit of 





trouble for salads, Vi, butter and season- 
In ‘fact, it is aston- Y ing on __ toasted 
ishing, when one bread or crack- 
looks into the sub- f ers. 
ject, to discover y Lobster can be 
what a variety used without fear 
there is in canned for salads, and sar- 
food, and how good dines freed from 
itreallyis. Allthe the oil and put on 
meats should be strips of toast with 
opened and turned p a bit of lemon form 
out on a dish fall Uy 4 WW no mean dish. 

Wh Wi) vig ” td af . 
half an hour before hl . Se" ‘wffis/) | . The spiced meats 
using; thisis a good a eth B Wy 4 \ are all good, and of 
plan even with . Ww : “i 4 LY ; se \ i course need no ex- 
meats that are to wiht, /, llamys ‘ tra preparing. 
be served without ll (iii HTT y As for canned 
preparation of any ail Yff’ vegetables, my dis- 
kind, such as lunch : covery is that they 
ham or tongue. Wy are in many cases 
Keep the roast | better than the 
beef, if you wish to en ee = fresh, and that with 
serve it as such, in = ne aot pease, corn, 
as solid a piece as omatoes, aspara 
possible, and if ne- gus, beans, squash, 
cessary tie a string okra, and mush 
around it or use 4 rooms, one's table 
sticks to keep it to- cannot suffer very 
gether. Asif needs Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Reception Dress. Fig. 2.—Wrppine Gown.—[See Fig. 3. ] much. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Part LX. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN ANXIOUS SUNDAY. 


cy. all the days of my past life there are 
few which I remember so clearly as the 
Sunday when the last and heaviest blow was 
struck. I say the heaviest, because those 
that followed were only its natural conse 
quences. Had it not been for the doings of 
this one day, the misfortunes that followed 
would never have happened. 

The day of misfortune cast its shadows 
before. I lay all night feverish and wakeful, 
tossing from side to side, conjuring before 
my imagination the dreadful consequences of 
rebellion, and the dangers that had suddenly 
sprung up around us, like a host of soldiers 
hitherto invisible. I arose full of dismal 
forebodings. Outside, the sky was lowering; 
clouds charged with lightning hung over the 
City, black and threatening. The admoni- 
tions of the wise old Frenchman rang in my 
ears. I ought to have brought away the books 
of the Society. LI ought to have torn out the 
pages and destroyed them. . Why, there was 
still time; I might have hurried to the place 
early in the morning before service; there 
was still time enough. Alas! insensate 
wretch! I suffered the moments to pass 
away. To-morrow I would secure the books. 
To-morrow—to-morrow. It always comes. 
But the things that should be done on that 
day—what becomes of them? Where are 
they? 

In church the Psalms for the day were 
penitential; the lessons were of judgment 

* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXIV. 
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upon sinners, and the wrath of an offended 
God: the discourse of the preacher was on 
the fearful condition of those who disobey 
the discipline of the Church, and refuse the 
means of grace. ‘“ You—you,” he seemed 
to say, speaking to me, singled out from the 
congregation—'*‘ you have been taught from 
childhood upward obedience to authority, 
respect for King and Laws. Yet you have 
forgotten your early lessons; you have allied 
yourself with rebels. What shall be done to 
you?” 

Outside, the rain fell in sharp showers; 
the clouds darkened the light of day; the 
church was plunged in twilight; and while 
the voice of the preacher, calm and stern as 
the voice of a judge, pronounced sentence 
upon sinners, the thunder rolled without 
ceasing. 

We went home after the service. At din- 
ner my father, whose mind was greatly moved 
by recent events, talked of nothing but the 
horrors of Revolution, and the dangers to 
the country from mischievous agitators. I 
think that in things political he was one of 
those who easily fall into a panic; and at 
this time the country was everywhere calling 
upon the Government for stronger measures 
—always stronger measures—of repression. 

‘* What,” he asked, quoting, I believe, 
from some newspaper, ‘‘is the use of Liberty 
if the goddess for whom our fathers fought 
and bled is to be used for the destruction of 
herself? Answer me that.” He was carv- 
ing a joint of roast veal, and flourished his 
knife as he spoke in order to give greater 
emphasis to his words. ‘‘ To be used for her 
own destruction!” he repeated. ‘‘ No; nev- 
er Jet it be said that we Englishmen sat cow- 
ardly still while such a thing was attempted. 


Let an example be made, and that a signal 
and a terrible one.” 

‘*My dear,” said his wife, 
Sylvia; it may tempt her.” 

‘‘Let sedition” —he frowned, but laid 
down the knife and helped the stuffing—‘‘ be 
treated in such times as these as High Trea 
son. They used to hang for the space of 
two minutes, then cut down the criminal, 
and—” 

“Not at dinner,” said my mother. 

‘*We must revive,” he went on, ‘‘the old 
punishment, with every circumstance of tor- 
ture and horror. Such is the only fitting end 
for wretches who would import into this 
happy country the crimes of the French. In 
the days of my ancestors, who were Vidames 
de Troyes, such things would have been 
impossible. But they drove us into exile. 
The world may now perceive the conse- 
quences.” 

Yes, and his own son, for whom he now 
proceeded to carve a generous plate of the 
Sunday roast, was also one of these traitors; 
the son of his friend, the Lieutenant, who, 
though of less exalted ancestry, was pos- 
sessed of equal loyalty, was another; and his 
school-master—that a school-master should 
so presume!—was another. 

He continued in this vein during the whole 
dinner. And, I doubt not, after the same 
fashion did thousands of sober citizens dis- 
course over the same Sunday dinner. It is 
a laudable custom with our good people to 
provide a generous dinner on the Sunday, 
when it can be enjoyed at leisure, and with 
the consciousness of service tb God rendered, 
sins forgiven, and the soul fortified. In the 
week, dinner has to be taken during the 
press and business of the day; there is no 


‘stuffing for 
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time to dwell upon the flavor of the roast or 
the delicacy of the pudding. The housewife 
considers that the week-day meal is intended 
only to strengthen the body, that of the Sun 


day to please and gratify the p late There 
fore one may reasonably look for a cheerful 
disposition to prevail, as well as a grateful 


heart. On this day one does not expect the 
dinner to be robbed of its best accompani 
ments by the calling down of fire and sword 
upon all who hold different opinions 

A son must not oppose, contradict, or pre 
sume to argue with his father. Therefore I 
refrained from pointing out that a cause 
must not always be judged by the crimes 
committed in its name. Otherwise how 
could one defend either side in any war, es 
pecially a religious war? I sat mute, down 
cast, and apprehensive. 

My mother, for her part, was equally si 
lent; partly because on such subjects she 
never ventured any other opinion than a 
comprehensive agreement with her spouse, 
and partly because her mind was full of oth 
er things. What does it matter to a woman 
whether the French, a hundred miles away 
and more, are slaughtering kings and nobles, 
when she sees her only daughter slowly wast 
ingaway? Sylvia sat up to dinner, but in an 
arm-chair, and supported by pillows; and she 
ate nothing, but remained pale and listless, 
paying no heed to what was said 

It was a terrible dinner. My father, grow 
ing red in the face, continued to pour out his 
denunciations, ignorant that they were so 
many curses falling on the head of his son 
Outside, as during Church service, the thun 
der growled and the rain kept falling upon 
the windows. A day full of gloom. My 
heart sank low. I thought of Richard 
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Archer, and of George, and of the Sublime 
Society of Snugs; and I trembled. 

‘When I think,” summed up my father, 
‘‘that the last two years have witnessed the 
fall of a proud nobility, the destruction of all 
that was chivalrous in the realm of France, 
and the overthrow of religion, I have no 
patience with those who would defend the 
principles of revolution. When I reflect that 
this mad and ignorant people, drunk with 
their own freedom, which they call liberty, 
have sent to the scaffold a virtuous monarch, 
whose features my own are said to resemble 
—I trust the resemblance extends also to his 
virtues—I lose myself in indignation. My 
blood boils; I would send every English rev- 
olutionary to the scaffold without compunc- 
tion—ay, even if he were my dearest friend, 
my oldest companion—even my very son.” 

‘With these words my father drank the 
last of the four glasses of port with which he 
was wont to conclude his Sunday dinner. He 
then pulled out his silk handkerchief, which 
he threw over his head, put up his feet on a 
footstool, sat well back in his chair, his e}- 
bows on the arms, and adjusted himself for 
his customary hour's sleep. 

My mother rose and put the decanters back 
into the cupboard. 

‘**My own son,” murmured my father, bis 
voice half stifled by the handkerchief. “Even 
my own son—I would—willingly I would.” 

Then I arose and went vut. 

I felt like unto one found guilty whose 
sentence is deferred. He knows not what it 
will be. A flogging almost to death—a long 
and miserable imprisonment in the company 
of wretches whose talk is intolerable—per- 
haps a shameful gibbet—perhaps transporta- 
tion across the seas; he knows not, but ex- 
pects the worst, and sits, meantime, mute 
and miserable, waiting with a fearful fore- 
boding and expectancy. 

I was so uneasy in my mind that I could 
not rest or keep still in any place. I first 
went in search of George. He had not been 
at home all night, nor had he yet come home, 
and they knew not whither he was gone or 
where he could be found, and on the kindly 
face of Sister Katherine was written the anx- 
iety that now devoured all our hearts. I took 
first oars, and was taken across to Rother- 
hitiie. The gate of the dock was closed and 
locked; George was not there, so I came 
back again. 

It was then past five. Sister Katherine 
was making tea. I staid there, being afraid 
to meet my father. The Lieutenant was gone 
to the Hope and Anchor, where he spent 
most of his evenings over a pipe of tobacco 
and a glass of punch. 

On Sunday evening, while it is still early, 
and the men have not had time to get drunk, 
it is quiet in the Precinct. Later on there 
are brawls in the streets; fighting and swear- 
ing among the men, with cries and shrieks 
from the women. To be sure, those who 
live in the place mind these noises no more 
than a dweller in Cheap minds the rolling 
of the carts and the grinding of the wagon 
wheels. To-night, for instance, there were 
loud voices from St. Katherine’s Stairs, and 
the people who passed to and from the ships, 
and used these Stairs, were certainly not 
singing Psalms and spiritual songs. These 
common things were not heeded. 

‘* Sit down, Nevill,” she said, ‘‘if ’tis only 
to keep me company.” She took another 
cup and saucer from the cupboard and placed 
them on the table. ‘‘ Most nights I care lit- 
tle about — alone: I am then sure of my 
company, as the saying is. But to-night I 
am afraid of myself. ‘The lightning was so 
near this afternoon that I went out and sat 
under an elder-tree for safety. It has made 
me all of a-tremble—that and my trouble 
about George. And I cut my thumb-nail 
this morning before ever I remembered the 
day of the week. That's the most unlucky 
thing a body can do. Never thought of the 
day, my dear boy, till the deed was done. Cut 
your nails a Sunday, and the Devil’s in your 
house all the week, Then this day is set 
down unlucky in the almanac. And my 
brother spilled salt at dinner, and crossed 
knives. I dreamed a dream on Friday—a 
bad dream—and I told it on Saturday. It 
will therefore come true. My left eye has 
been itching—a sure sign of bad luck. Ev- 
erything points the same way. Something 
will happen to us, and that before long.” 

‘*Indeed,” I said, ‘‘I greatly fear it. 
Though enough has happened to us, the 
Lord knows!” 

‘*We are bewitched, Nevill. I have said 
so all along, and I know it. Sylvia is be- 
witched, so that she is made to seem as if 
she hates her lover. If we cannot cure her, 
she will die. George is bewitched, so that 
he cannot be made to reason, but has fallen 
into a kind of madness. Good Heavens! if 
this continues, what will become of us?” 

‘* Indeed, Sister Katherine, I do not know. 
But I fear the worst.” 

**Let us take our tea. Let us try to pos- 
sess our sou!s in patience.” She assumed a 
cheeffulness which she felt not, and busied 
herself with the teacups. ‘‘ Whatever hap- 
pens, Nevill, is not so bad when it comes, as 
it seems, beforehand. This have I always 
observed. We bear a hundred burdens with 
patience when they are laid upon us one af- 
ter the other, which, had they been foretold, 
would have made us pray for death. Let 
us have patience, and thank the good Lord 
for the alleviations which He sends.” ’Twas 
a pious soul. ‘“‘ Mostly,” she added, ‘i 
thank Him for the gift of tea. Mine is now 
drawn to a turn: a minute more, and you 
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would taste the stalks; a minute less, and 
you would not taste the full fragrance of the 

erb.” She poured it out. ‘‘ An innocent 
drink, Nevill. Ifthe French drank tea, they 
would not now be murdering kings and 
princes, It is the wine and beer, the brandy 
and the rum, that cause wars among nations 
and fights among men. ‘Tis drink —’tis 
drink—’tis drink that causes all our troubles 
—unless, to be sure, love, or witchcraft, or 
gambling.” 

We were not so troubled in our mind but 
we could take our tea and toast; and truly 
Sister Katherine’s hand was as true over her 
tea as over her rolling-pin. 

‘*There is comfort in tea,” she continued. 
“In drink there is only forgetfulness. Ne- 
vill, my heart bleeds for them. I see no 
good way out of it. If it were not for the 
thought that we are in the Lord’s hands I 
know not how I could endure the sight.” 

‘‘Now that it is settled that he is to go 
away—” 

** Nay, but when he is gone, what assur- 
ance remains that she will recover?” 

** Alas! none.” 

‘*And if she recover and he should be 
cast away at sea, what then? I see no way. 
And look you, spite of all, Sylvia loves him 
still—I saw her yesterday reading an old let- 
ter of his; she kissed it and cried over it. 
Think you a girl would kiss and cry over a 
letter from a man she loathed ?” 

“Then why?” 

‘““Why? Because she is bewitched, I say. 
There can be no other reason. For if one 


does but mention his name she shudders and- 


falls to weeping, and is wellnigh torn to 
pieces. She is possessed of a devil, who 
makes her do things that her soul abhors. 
As for George—saw one ever young man so 
changed? He who was once blithe and mer- 
ry, now has never a smile or a laugh. He 
who formerly was always singing and dan- 
cing, is now mute and glum; nothing moves 
him. All day long he sits in his repairing 
dock, and that gives him no joy. Last night 
he came not home at all; his bed is as I made 
it; to-day he has not come home. What 
does this mean? Where has he passed the 
night? How hath he spent the day? What 
will be the end?” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

After tea we sat talking still of this mel- 
ancholy theme. Grief and anxiety are not 
banished by talking over them: but they are 
softened. 

Eight o'clock struck. We were still dis- 
cussing the doleful present and the dismal 
future. ‘‘ Something,” Sister Katherine re- 
peated, ‘‘is going tohappen. Something al- 
ways does happen when things have become 
intolerable. But perhaps the worst has now 
befallen us, and relief will be sent us. Be- 
fore the storm, the calm; after the wind, the 
rain, and then the sunshine. Something, I 
say, will surely happen. I think I shall be- 
gin tohope. Things will now begin to mend.” 

**And Lam full of foreboding. Something 
will happen, but it will bring more trouble.” 

While we spoke there came quick footsteps 
as of hurried men, and a knock at the door, 
which I went toopen. On the doorstep stood 
the Lieutenant and my father. 

‘‘Is George here?” asked the former, 
sternly. 

‘“No one is here except Sister Katherine 
and myself.” 

They came in, pushing past me roughly. 

‘* Brother,” cried Sister Katherine, *‘ what 
has happened?” 

“Where is my son?—where is George?” 
asked the Lieutenant. His face was working 
with passion—I mean not wrath, but passion 
beyond wrath. It was distorted. He was in 
his uniform because it was Sunday. His fin- 
gers were clutched, his eyes rolled. A dead- 
ly terror seized my heart, and I thought of 
the Saturday night. What had happened? 
As for my father, he too showed every sign 
of bewilderment and horror. What had hap- 
pened? 

“TI knew that something--I told Nevill 
that something—I have felt it all day,” said 
Sister Katherine. Then she sank into a 
chair. ‘Tell me quickly, brother. Let me 
know the worst. Is George—is he—is our 
boy dead?” 

**T wish he was dead. It is worse than 
death, Sister. Death we could bear. He 
hath disgraced himself and us.” 

‘* He only prays for death,” I said. 

“Then will his prayer be granted. For 
he will die. But not as he would wish.” 

‘* Brother, for mercy’s sake, what has hap- 
pened?” 

** As for the King’s uniform,” the Lieuten- 
ant replied, ‘“‘that I must never wear again 
without a blush. Yet how can I live and 
not wear it? And how can a man wear it 
whose only son—” He sat down, rose up, 
sat down again, and again rose up in his 
trouble of mind, not knowing what he was 
doing. 

Sister Katherine turned to my father. 
‘* You, sir, perhaps, are able to tell me—” 

‘* Sister Katherine, the most terrible thing 
in the world has happened. George, the son 
of my old friend, the descendant of a loyal 
line—formerly attached to the noble house 
of the De Comines—George Bayssallance, of 
all men in the world; George—a sailor bound 
to duty, not ignorant of rank and order— 
has— You will never credit it, dear Sister, 
but ’tis true. George”—he placed his hand 
on his breast, and threw his head back, and 
became the living portrait of the late King 
Louis Sixteenth—'‘ George, madam, hath be- 
come a rebel!” 


Sister Katherine laughed; she laughed, 
like Sarai, incredulous. 

‘*George a rebel? What next? George 
a rebel?” 

‘* He is a rebel, Sister. 
ary. He is a Republican. 
his country!” 

‘* George a traitor?” 

‘*He has joined the traitors—he has ex- 
horted the mob—he has headed an insurrec- 
tion.” 

‘*Tt is impossible!” 

‘‘He is at the head of a mob. Hundreds 
are with him. They are crying for a Repub- 
lic. Nay, by this time the constables have 
captured him, or the soldiers have dispersed 
the mob. Perhaps he is shot.” 

“Better for him and for us if he were 
shot,” said the Lieutenant. ‘‘My son! Mine, 
a rebel!” 

‘“We hoped that perhaps, no one recog- 
nizing him, he might have escaped and come 
here for hiding. But no, no, Sister Kather- 
ine,” my father continued, earnestly, ‘‘ what 
have we done that these blows of Fortune 
should thus fall upon us?) What means this 
wrath of Heaven upon a family which hath 
not wittingly sinned above the ordinary frail- 
ty of human nature? Such frailty is, we 
are taught, forgiven on repentance. What 
does it mean? These afflictions allotted to 
a family living in this sacred Precinct, where, 
with the rest of the society of St. Katherine’s, 
they maintain the Christian life, and show 
the exemplar of piety and religion among 
rude people! The Lord hath dealt upon us 
—upon us, of all people—chastisement of a 
kind to terrify the hardest heart. My daugh- 
ter smitten with a strange disorder, sinking 
slowly, so far as we can see, into the grave, 
and George a revolutionary! George a mob 
orator! George heading a rebellion! I 
should as soon fancy my own son a revolu- 
tionary.” (Alas! that too he has to learn 
and suffer.) ‘‘George to incite the people, 
and lead an insurrection! Tell me, Sister 
Katherine, if thou canst, what these things 
mean.” 

“They mean that we are bewitched. 
Brother—Mr. Comines—this have I main- 
tained all along. They are bewitched. First, 
Sylvia, then George! Next? Who knows? 
Perhaps Nevill. Why not? This boy has 
never caused his parents trouble, nor swerved 
from duty and religion. Nay, Nevill, never 
hang a head or blush. This is the truth. 
When the witch strikes again it may be at 
you.” 


He is a revolution- 
He is a traitor to 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE INSURRECTION. 


On the eastern side of the Minories, 
Houndsditch, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
and Norton Folgate, there lies a part of 
London—without the city, and before the 
market gardens and cherry orchards begin— 
which i$ little known and never visited by 
the better sort of citizens. 

It belongs chiefly to the parishes of St. 
Mary Matfelon, Whitechapel, and St. Leon- 
ard’s, Shoreditch, though the people, who 
have of late years multiplied to an incredible 
extent, are reported to live for the most part 
without any religion: one or two new 
churches have been built here, but I believe 
they are poorly endowed, and have no share 
in the numerous charities and foundations 
belonging to the city of London. The very 
names of the streets are unknown. Who 
has ever heard of Crispin Street, Wentford 
Street, or Brick Lane? The folk belong al- 
together to the mechanical class. When one 
goes along the Mile End Road, it is true 
there are many solid and substantial houses, 
and at Stepney, West Ham, Bow, and Rat- 
cliffe Cross merchants of repute have their 
country houses. But in this foreign or out- 
lying part of the City, as crowded as any 
City parish, even those of Thames Street, 
there are no gentlefolk at all: the streets are 
mean, the houses small, and the people match 
their lodgings. Most of them get their liv- 
ing in the employ of the City merchants, 
who find a livelihood for an incredible num- 
ber of poor folk; many, however, are inde- 
pendent workmen, exercising crafts requir- 
ing great skill and dexterity. Such are the 
watch and clock makers, of whom there are 
here a great number; gold-beaters, glove- 
makers, embroiderers, cabinet-makers, wood- 
carvers, and so forth; at Spitalfields there is 
a whole village inhabited by French silk- 
weavers, @ very quiet and industrious folk. 
These people live apart from the better class, 
who know nothing of them; they are not 
void of understanding, but, on the other 
hand, they are of quick wit (to match the 
= of their fingers), and eagerly read, 

iscuss, and consider all kinds of subjects, 
even those too high for them. Such men 
are easily carried away for lack of sufficient 
knowledge, and dangerous to the State. 

None but those who understand the histo- 
ry of their country, the growth of institu- 
tions, and the necessity for rank and order 
are qualified to speak or to hold an opinion 
on matters of State. This I now plainly per- 
ceive, though formerly I held the contrary. 
Human affairs, which are inextricably in- 
volved with considerations of self-interest, 
are but imperfectly administered with sole 
reference to rules of right and the proposi- 
tions of philosophers. Consider! Ifa class 
of men, ignorant, though quick-witted,should 
become powerful, they would assuredly at- 
tempt to reduce their opinions to practice. 
Their efforts to do this would cause worse 
things here than have ever happened in 
France, because our people are tenacious. 
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The bull-dog is their model. If they lay hold 
of a thing, they will not readily let it go. 

On this Sunday afternoon there was a great 
gathering of people in a certain field at the 
back of Whitechapel Mount. It is a field 
much frequented on Sunday, because there 
is a pond in it where the young men can en- 
joy their favorite sport of duck or cat hunt- 
ing. In this field — also cause their dogs 
to fight; they bait bulls, bears, and badgers; 
they throw at cocks, and hold their prize- 
fights—such being their chosen method of 
spending the first day of the week, the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. On every fine Sunday there 
are a good number in this field. On this 
day, for instance, there were assembled a 
great many who took no part in the sports, 
but waited about in little groups, expectant 
of something. By what secret agency they 
were moved to assemble, what messengers 
summoned them, why they obeyed the sum- 
mons, I know not. If you were to ask one 
man why he went there, he would reply that 
it was because his friend bade him go as his 
companion. If you asked that companion, 
you would receive much the same answer. 
There was nothing unusual in a walk dowh 
Whitechapel Road toward the green fields 
of Bow and Stepney: these men take that 
walk every Sunday. In the winter they get 
no farther than Half-way House; in the 
summer they stretch out as far as Bow and 
Bromley, Forest Gate and West Ham. Ev- 
erywhere there are way-side taverns where 
they can drink, and in summer there are 
leafy bowers and daisied fields where the 
people can walk after the confinement of 
the week. 

The groups of two or three stood about 
patiently, though showers fell and the clouds 
threatened. They talked in low tones; they 
whispered; they were excited about some- 
thing. Some encouraged those who were 
faint- hearted; others hung back, and said 
- they would look on and see what came 
of it. 

About four of the clock there walked 
through the open gate a small company of 
half a dozen, headed by a young man, a 
stranger to everybody present. He was tall 
and broad-shouldered. He swung his shoul- 
ders as he walked, and he had the rolling 
gait which one expects in a sailor—a hand- 
some and proper lad as one would see any- 
where. His face was flushed a rosy red, and 
his eyes, which were bright, kept looking 
around him, as if expecting some person or 
persons not yet arrived. 

When they had advanced a little way into 
the field, one of them laid a bundle on the 
grass and openedit. He took from it a sword 
with a crimson sash, and a belt with a brace 
of pistols. With these symbols of leadership 
he invested the tall young man, who was at- 
tired as a sober London merchant. 

Another of his companions, who carried a 
pole with something wrapped round it, threw 
it open and unfurled it. The folds shook out 
in the air and showed the red Republican flag. 

Another placed a three-legged stool firmly 
on the grass. A third blew a shrill loud 
whistle; the groups began to close in round 
this rostrum, or pulpit, made by the stool. 
And since a small crowd always becomes a 
great crowd, unless it is dispersed, just as a 
small fire quickly becomes a great fire if it is 
not quenched, in two or three minutes the 
whole multitude gathered about this stool, 
though I am persuaded that not a quarter of 
the people present understood what was pro- 
posed to be said or done. The cat was left 
to sink or escape in the pond; and the dogs 
left off fighting, because there was no one 
left to look at them. 

The young man—the leader—mounted this 
tribune. He was already a head taller than 
the men around him—your London mechan- 
ic is short of stature—and now he was raised 
two feet and more above them, so that he 
commanded the crowd. 

** Citizens,” he began, in a sonorous voice 
that would be heardamileaway. The crowd 
understood the full meaning of that word; 
no one present but knew that the crimes of 
the French Republicans were committed by 
so-called citizens. The word had never be- 
fore been used at a meeting of London men; 
but they knew what it meant. There was 
going to be a seditious assembly, the more 
pleasant because it was illegal; but there were 
no constables within reach of Whitechapel 
Mount. ‘ 

‘* Citizens,” the speaker went on, “the time 
for discussion is over; the time for action has 
arrived. To-day—this very moment — we 
strike the first and decisive blow. I am here 
to give all brave men who are resolved on 
liberty the honor and glory of being the first 
to proclaim the commencement of a new era. 
First, are we agreed that King, Lords, and 
Church must all be swept away?” 

It appeared that they were agreed; but not 
with enthusiasm. 

“ Next, are we agreed that all men are born 
to equal rights?” 

Again they were agreed; but without en- 
thusiasm, 

‘Why, then, what need more words? 
Throw up your hats, citizens, and shout for 
the British Republic, proclaimed this day.” 

One who was present and informed me of 
this scene said further that though the words 
were fiery, the manner was formal. ‘He 
appeared,” said this witness, ‘‘to be one who 
learned a lesson by heart, and was now say- 
ing it as a boy repeats his lines. His ges- 
tures were artificial, as if taught him with the 
words ; his voice was cold. No one was 
moved. Those who shouted were the men 
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who only wanted the opportunity for a riot, 
and welcomed it with all its chances of plun- 
der. This brave young gentleman had been 
put on to the work by some others too care- 
ful of their own skins to risk such a danger. 
He was but a cat’s-paw.” That truly was the 
vase; you shall very soon discover who had 
made George a cat’s- paw. 

‘* All those who mean business will follow 
me.” Here he drew his sword and flourished 
it over his head. ‘‘ Citizens, this day is the 
hap ny of the Republic. All over Eng- 
land this day, and at this moment, there are 
risings of the people. It is a grand, com- 
bined effort. Ours is only one oft many meet- 
ings in London. We march into the city; 
there we meet our comrades; we seize the 
town; we arm ourselves; the soldiers join us; 
everything falls into our hands; to-morrow 
the King is dethroned; the Princes fly; the 
Lords go hang themselves for fear; the Re- 
public is founded and firmly established i ina 
single day. Who follows me, I say? 

He leaped from his stool and led the way 
from the field, followed by his companions, 
one of whom was active distributing the 
Phrygian cap, which everybody knows is the 
cap of Liberty. Some put them on; others, 
however, stuck them on their sticks and 
waved them about, laughing. 

Those who followed were no more, even 
at the outset, than a hundred or so. Among 
them were half a dozen or so of eager enthu- 
siasts, whose fierce eyes showed their resolu- 
tion. The rest were a rabble, mostly of lads 
anxious to see a fight, take part in it perhaps, 
and be ready at hand when the plundering 
should begin; hardly asingle honest mechanic 
among them, Some were sailors from Rat- 
cliffe, always ready for a fight; some were 
common mud-larks; they remembered, or 
had heard tell, of the Gordon Riots and the 
sack of the city; they made a great noise as 
they marched along the quiet road ; they were 
armed with their sticks, of which every fel- 
low carried one, and a good stout weapon it 
is, but of little use against a shower of bullets. 
As if a great and stable Government was to 
be overturned by a hundred bludgeons! 

The procession speedily reached the streets 
of the city, quiet this afternoon but for their 
noise. The London citizen goes not forth on 
Sunday afternoon; he rests and reposes after 
a copious dinner; he takes his wine with his 
friends; he reads a godly book; but he does 
not walk the streets except to church and 
back. 

At Houndsditch a few of the lads broke 
away, moved by some impulse, and ran down 
that thoroughfare, frightening the Jews who 
were standing about the doorways, talking 
and bargaining. What became of these fel- 
lows 1 do not know. The rest, still headed 
by George with his drawn sword, marched 
tumultuously along Leadenhall Street and 
Cornhill till they came to the Royal Exchange, 
where the Captain called a halt. 

‘* Here,” he said, ‘‘ we are to wait for re- 
enforcements. Here our comrades meet us.” 

They assembled in the triangular space 
opposite to the Royal Exchange. Then the 
rain began again, and some, with no stomach 
left for the fight, sneaked off. Everybody 
else would probably have followed their ex- 
ample, but that some one—Heaven knows 
who—rolled up a barrel of rum, broached it, 
and began to hand round pannikins of this 
divine liquor. What is rain, which draws a 
man home, compared with rum, which bids 
him stay? So they staid and drank about, 
pressing round and fighting for the drink. 

As for George, he paid no heed at all to 
what was done; he stood in the front of all, 
sword in hand, waiting, looking steadily 
down the street, as if for the promised re-en- 
forcements. 

Presently there came out of the Mansion 
House a messenger from the Lord Mayor. 
It was one of his lordship’s footmen. The 
varlet came forth with all the importance in- 
spired by a fine livery, with epaulettes and 
silver lace, but recoiled at the shouts of the 
mob. Then a dead cat was hurled at his 
head; he ducked to avoid it, and lost his hat, 
which was speedily caught up and kicked 
about by the crowd. But the fellow had the 
courage to single out the leader, and to ad- 
dress him. 

‘* Sir,” he said, ‘‘ my master, the Lord May- 
or, wishes to know who youare, and for what 
purpose you are here.” 

‘* Tell him,” said George, ‘‘ we wait for re- 
enforcements.” 

‘* And tell the Lord Mayor,” said one of 
the hotheads with him, ‘‘that we are the 
advance-guard of the great Republican army, 
and that we will enlist his lordship if he 
chooses to join us.” 

‘* Sir,” said the footman, ‘‘ I will tell him.” 

He turned: another shout greeted him: an- 
other dead cat came flying at his head: he 
ran. One would not have looked for dead 
cats at an unexpected Sunday meeting. At 
every pillory they abound, of course: they 
lie in the pockets of the mob, with the addled 
eggs and the rotten apples—a dainty pock- 
etful. 

There is, I believe, a back way—perhaps 
several—out of the Mansion House into Wal- 
brook. Had these insurgents been keeping 
any kind of watch, they would have seen an- 
other messenger steal out of this postern and 
hasten westward. 

‘* What is to be done?” asked he who bore 
the flag. ‘‘The men are getting drunk, and 
the rain does not leave off.” 

‘* We must wait for re-enforcements,” said 
George. ‘‘ Those are my orders. See! here 
they come.” 
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There advanced rapidly up Cheapside a 
body of men marching with some kind of 
order; yet not the military step, nor were 
they shouting or carrying flags. 

“Re enforcements ?” cried the standard- 
bearer. ‘‘ Never! They are constables! 
Shall we fight them?” 

They were constables—as many as could 
be hastily got together—about sixty or sev- 
enty in all. They were led by the Upper 
Marshal himself, and were armed with their 
staves. They did not attack the crowd, but 
drew up before the Mansion House in order. 
Then the Lord Mayor came out in his robes 
and called upon the assembly to disperse. 
The assembly, now partly drunk, jeered and 
shouted. Then the Lord Mayor read the 
Riot Act. This done, he retired. Then the 
constables threw themselves upon the mob, 
and the fight began. 

At the first onslaught George threw away 
his sword and snatched a bludgeon. With 
this weapon he stood, like a Roman hero, 
holding his position against all comers. 
Three men came upon him together: he beat 
them back. Again they rushed upon him: 
again they fell back with broken heads. 
Had he been well backed by his men, the 
constables would have had to retire. But 
half of them were too drunk to fight—he 
was a wise man who rolled that cask of rum 
among them; and as for the others, some 
were puny creatures, not fit to cope with the 
stal wart constables. 

By this time the streets were crowded with 
curious spectators, always ready to look on 
at a fight. At every window appeared 
frightened faces; and still in the midst of 
the fighting some there were who lay before 
the cask, pannikin in hand, drinking as fast 
as they could get the rum. 

Then there was a cry raised. ‘‘The 
Guards! the Guards!” 

At the double-quick they came along 
Cheapside, bayonets fixed, muskets Hew 
At the very sound of their feet and the as- 
pect of their red coats, the whole mob, in- 
cluding all the spectators in the street, turn- 
ed and fled. They fled every way; down 
Throgmorton Street, Threadneedle Street, 
and the Cornhill; but most by the narrow 
winding courts and lanes which make the 
City at this part a labyrinth. Before the 
soldiers had time to form there was no ene- 
my left. Half a dozen fellows lay helplessly 
drunk beside the cask. The rest had van- 
ished. 

‘*T know not,” George told me afterward, 
“‘what happened. I remember seeing the 
soldiers marching in good order up Cheap- 
side. Now, thought I, they will fire, and I 
shall be killed. Whether they fired or not— 
whether we fought any longer—I know not. 
All I know is that I found myself alone in 
one of the City courts. I had lost my sash 
and sword, and my belt with the pistols. I 
was quite alone. Presently I came into 
Thames Street—and that, my lad, is all I can 
tell you, and all I shall ever know.” 

(TO BR CONTINUED.) 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 


X.—HOUSEHOLD POISONS AND 
ANTIDOTES.—(1.) 


A old dame’s idea of *‘poison in the 
blood” has, within the last quarter-cen- 
tury, been established with scientific accuracy. 
Twenty years ago our school physiology 
taught the renewal of the ‘‘ vital force”; for 
so the presence of life in the body must ‘still 
be designated, although we now know that 
these words express a condition rather than 
an active power. The vital force is renewed 
from the nutriment imparted to the blood by 
wholesome food; therefore there is no rea- 
son to alter that expression of a fact. But 
there is occasion to so expand comprehen- 
sion as to conceive a modifying destructive 
agency capable of sweeping before it all nu- 
tritive operations like so much chaff,and pow- 
erful enough to transform the very elements 
of life into death-dealing powers. The fact 
is well enough known that a moderate 
amount of exercise is necessary to the main- 
tenance of health; it sends the blood coursing 
through the veins, the great life-giver, 


“chief nourisher in life’s feast”; 


and, equally, the excess of exertion causes so 
much carbonic acid gas to be generated in 
the blood that the lungs cannot expel it. -A 
sense of suffocation results, which is the be- 
ginning of fatal exbaustion—absolute self- 
poisoning. The fact is well known to hunt- 
ers that the terror and confusion of hunted 
animals, resulting in headlong — so de- 
stroys the creature’s reserve of vitality by the 
production of carbonic acid gas in its blood 
that it falls and dies of suffocation. As a re- 
sult of the presence of the poisoned blood 
the flesh acquires a nutty flavor much ap- 
proved by gourmets. To obtain this flavor 
the pork butchers of Limoges torture their 
stock before slaughtering it, and in Italy bul- 
locks are driven to exhaustion before they are 
killed. While the excess of carbonic acid gas 
in the blood isin itself an active poison, capable 
of producing death, the flesh of animals so 
killed does not appear to be productive of 
illness when eaten. A similar condition must 
exist in the flesh of animals of the chase 
killed with poisoned arrows by savages. 
Another result of the presence of a less 
proportion of carbonic acid gas in the sys- 
tem is the production of leucomaines, rela- 


tively less active poisons, resulting from or- 
dinary fatigue and mental exertion to the 
point of weariness; there ensues an effect of 
coma, more or less intense and prolonged, 
similar to that produced by narcotics. In 
plain words, the brain is drugged with the 
poisons of fatigue, and nature lays the re- 
storative hand of sleep upon her tired child, 
while the rehabilitation of the exhausted sys- 
tem proceeds. 

The chemist who shall succeed in discov- 
ering an antidote for this poisonous condi- 
tion of the blood, resulting from fatigue— 
probably a modified poison—and combining 
with it an absolutely nutritive substance, will 
realize the dream of the elixir of life. 

When in the flesh of slaughtered animals 
that condition called rigor mortis, or the stiff- 
ening of the muscles after death, begins to 
pass off, a new activity is set up within them 
—the active life of decay ; this cellular activity 
results from the chemical transformation of 
the decaying muscular tissue, and its first 
sign is the tenderness of the fibres of the meat. 
According to the theories of the bacteriolo- 
gists, it is at this stage that injurious microbes 
develop, either by their presence or by chem- 
ical changes resulting from it; the healthful 
action of the system is entirely subverted, 
and unless immediate modification is effect- 
ed, they are capable of producing poisons 
which may become fatal to life. 

So far as the external presence of carbonic 
acid gas is concerned, it has been demon- 
strated by Drs. Pettenkoffer and Berzelius 
that the atmosphere may contain one-twenti- 
eth part of the gas before it becomes so detri- 
mental to life as to stupefy by poisoning. 
The proportion of oxygen present in the air 
always exercises a counteracting influence; it 
increases the number of red corpuscles in the 
blood, slightly raises the temperature, favors 
free respiration, circulation, and the assimila- 
tion of nutriment. Chemical analysis shows 
that the human body of average size, in nor- 
mal health, contains about one hundred 
pounds of oxygen, an equal quantity of wa- 
ter, somewhat less than twenty pounds of car- 
bon, and less than two pounds of phospho- 
rus. It is from the constant interchange of 
these chemical elements in the system that 
the complex action called life is supported; 
they are received from the nutritive proper- 
ties of various foods. 

Dr. Austin Flint, Jun., has applied this 
theory of the interchange of elements and 
their chemical action within the body to the 
relation between waste and supply. He has 
shown that the quantity of fluid excreted 
from the system daily is greater than that 
received, and that the amount of heat ex- 
pended by the average exercise of all the 
vital functions is less than the legitimate out- 
come. He concludes from the missing quan- 
tity that water is generated by internal chem- 
istry, and draws the conclusion that foods 
containing carbon and hydrogen should be 
freely used in all physical conditions when 
the temperature is higher than normal; the 
hydrogen, combining in the system with the 
oxygen received into the blood through the 
lungs will be transformed into fluid, thus re- 
ducing the heat of the body and lowering the 
temperature past the danger-point. Itis upon 
this theory that the writer has advocated the 
use of carbon and hydrogen in the food of 
persons inclined to the excessive use of stim- 
ulants. This matter will receive due atten- 
tion; it is too important in its bearing upon 
the nation’s health and welfare to be dismiss- 
ed with a paragraph. 

In addition to the poisons present in the 
animal substances—milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
and meat—there has been a poisonous alka- 
loid detected in flour which had been kept in 
sacks about two years; the flour had a dis- 
agreeable odor and an acrid taste: warmth 
and dampness caused acid fermentation of 
the gluten. The poison most usually asso- 
ciated with the cereals is ergot; in Italy the 
agricultural population often suffers from 
pellegra a8 a consequence of eating spoiled 
Indian corn meal. 

Among the innocent foods that occasion- 
ally cause illness is the flavoring made from 
the vanilla bean; this is often given as the 
cause of ice-cream and cream-cake poisoning, 
because it is a popular flavoring; the poison 
is not from the bean, but results from the oil 
of cashew-nut, with which the bean is coated 
to insure its preservation during transport; 
this oil is an irritant poison, like croton-oil. 
Another instance is the essential oil of nut- 
meg, or the nutmeg itself; half a nutmeg 
gi rated in a hot drink has produced violent 
illness, and in one instance a whole one 
caused death. 

The use of bitter almonds as a flavoring is 
to be reprobated. The essential oil made by 
distilling the pulp of the pounded nut with 

yater is an irritant poison, from ten to thirty 
drops of which is capable of poisoning an 
adult. Recently quite a sensation was caused 
by the serious illness of a prominent society 
woman from the eating of the salted almonds, 
which are such a favorite relish. Through- 
out an afternoon and evening, at luncheon, 
high tea, and dinner, the nuts were nibbled 
in default of appetite. The poison received 
was a small portion of anhydrous prussic 
acid, or hydrocyanie acid. This is the base 
of the cyanide of potassium, used by photog- 
raphers, electroty pers, etc., from three to five 
grains of which will kill, like prussic acid. 

The seeds of apples and pears, the leaves 
of the cherry laurel, bitter almonds, the ker 
nels of peach, nectarine, apricot, and cherry, 
contain some proportion of prussic acid, and 
are correspondingly unwholesome. Indeed, 
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cases of alarming illness are not infrequent 
as the result of the careless eating of these 
kernels. Pure prussic acid is not usually 
kept in the druggist’s stock, on account of 
its deadly quality, so that the sudden deaths 
from its use described in sensational fiction 
are fortunately rare. The sickness from the 
use of the substances specified above are un- 
pleasant enough, being in severe cases faint- 
ness, difficulty of breathing, convulsions, in- 
voluntary muscular action, loss of physical 
motion, and even temporary paralysis and 
insensibility. Ammonia is the only domes 
tic remedy likely to be available, applied by 
inhalation, and the aromatic spirits internally 
if the patient can swallow; friction of the 
chest and abdomen; shock by dashing cold 
water over the face, head, and neck. But no 
reliance can be placed upon these applica- 
tions. The closest attention of an intelligent 
physician can hardly save the life of a person 
who really swallows prussic acid. If anima- 
tion is restored, emetics should at once be 
given, followed by strong coffee and brandy. 

Among the unsuspected domestic poisons 
is cream of tartar, an ounce and a half of 
which taken by accident caused death with- 
in forty-eight hours. Tartaric acid in an 
ounce dose, given by mistake for an aperient, 
caused intense burning pain in the throat 
and stomach, and death ensued after nine 
days’ suffering with acute gastric and intes- 
tinal inflammation. In this connection men- 
tion may be made of a saturated solution of 
tartaric acid, directed to be used with some 
so-called fruit juices which were recently 
submitted to the writer forexamination. The 
result of the use of a moderate quantity com 
bined with sugar and water in the form of 
an ice was a general disturbance of the di- 
gestive tract, and some gastric irritation. As 
these symptoms resembled those of the tyro- 
toxicon illness, the question naturally arose 
whether the fruit syrups were not the pro- 
ducts of coal-tar, since tyrotoxicon is almost 
identical with another coal-tar product, and 
many fruit syrups are also made from the 
same substance. 


ANSWERS TO CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Hitpa L.—We regret that your questions came too 
late. In order to receive an answer before Easter, you 
should have sent them a fortnight earlier. 

An Otp Lapvy.—Make your linen lawn dress with a 
basque bodice extending six or seven inches below the 
waist line, and hemmed there, or else edged with cem- 
broidery. Gather the fronts on the shoulders and waist 
line; make the back smooth at the top and pleated at 
the waist. Leave the seams open below the waist, and 
edge them with trimming. A very stout figure may 
require under-arm forms, otherwise the bodice consists 
of but two pieces. Make leg-of-mutton sleeves with 
embroidered cuffs, and have a small turned-over collar 
of embroidery. Have the English skirt with slight 
drapery across the front made by pleats, each side go- 
ing in at the top. Trim with a ten-inch flounce at the 
foot, shirred or pleated. Thanks for your appreciative 
letter. 

H. W. D.—See the directions for grading the pat- 
terns on the Supplement in this number of the Bazar, 

M. G. D.—We furnish Bazar covers for the use of 
those who wish to have a year’s Bazars regularly bound 
in a volume by a binder; the price is seventy-five cents, 
Stationery stores furnish files or self-binders for hoid- 
ing loose numbers. For ua primitive method of home 
binding see answer to “‘ Eight Years’ Subscriber” in 
Bazar No. 14 of this volume. 

Ivy.—Under no circumstances answer such a letter. 
Give it to your father or other nearest male relative to 
deal with 

Many Perreiexry.—The pattern is always to be laid 
straight up and down with the lengthwise thread of 
the material, unless a bias direction or a straight edge 
is indicated on the pattern. Directions are given in 
this number for grading the Supplement patterns to 
different sizes. 

E. C. W.—Not invariably. The patterns are all in 
standard sizes, and the size is usually mentioned. 

Mes. F. E. R., Exaqu IRKR, AND OTHERS.—It — take 
about two pounds of wool to knit the rug. No. 13 
needles are used. 

a. U -—Miss Furniss’s plays, ‘‘ The Veneered Sav- 
age,” in Bazar No. 25, Vol. XXL, and “ Tulu,” in No. 13 
of this volume, would seem to answer your require- 
ments exactly. “Tula” might be cut down to your 
time limit if too long. 

A. L. D.—For full directions for transferring designs 
see an article by Mrs. Wheeler in Bazar No. 25 of last 
year’s volume. 

Baoxwoovs.—The foundation skirt should not have 
atrain, Line the train with thin soft lawn and face 
deeply with silk. Get dotted Chantilly lace, ov that 
with bow-knot design, for a flonnce for your black 
faille. Have a full plastron of pink or yellow chiffon, 
and trim with narrow gold galloon studded with jet or 
with pink stones. 

Green Coat.—The cloth of your coat should have 
been separate from the lining. Hide the bursting seams 
by “‘strapped seams’’—narrow bands of cloth stitched 
on each edge over the seams of your coat. Your ma- 
terial will be pretty with golden brown velvet, made by 
the design for a spring tailor gown on page 136 of Ba- 
zar No. 8. 

M. A. D.—With a pale complexion, gray hair, and 
gray eyes, you should wear warm dark colors- copper 
red, royal “blue , and golden brown. When wearing 
black brighten it by the purplish- red shade called au- 
bergine, or by pink, old-rose, or yellow. 

F. L. H.—For a young lady’ s dress for street and 
house wear read the first part of the New York Fash- 
ions r: Bazar No. 15. 

—The white China silk can be used as a church 
Peay at a sammer watering-place, but is more suitable 
for afternoons in the house. 

Youne Moriure.—Get a full round cape of gray or 
tan cloth, or of black lace over silk, trimmed with jet 
and narrow lace. 

A. B. N.—The groom and ushers at evening wed- 
dings wear white or very pale pearl-colored gloves. 
The standing collar slightly broken over in front is 
most used. 

Earnest Enquiner.—Wear light tan or white un- 
dressed kid gloves reaching just above the elbow with 
a short-sleeved dress. Do not remove your long gloves 
when merely taking an ice or other slight refreshment. 
An aigrette is worn with evening toilettes, 

Mrs. M. 'T’. G.—In remodelling your black lace dress 
make a slightly pointed waist drawn down from gath- 
ers on the shoulders to smal! pleats at the points; then 
add tabs six inches deep and three inches wide of lace 
over satin edged with the jet you have. Finish thé neck 
as you suggest. Have a belt of the ribbon to conceal 
the joining of the tabs ; add a bow in front and back. 
Make full draped Jace sleeves over a fitted satin lining. 
Have a straight lace skirt three and a half yards wide 
bordered with the lace flounce you have, set on with a 
narrow upright frill of lace and bows of jet or ribbon. 
Let the skirt touch the floor in the back. If you in- 
sist upon drapery lengthen the sides, and let them 
drop in soft low puffs, held by ribbon straps from the 
top, with bows and ends hanging below. Put the satin 
pleating on the foundation skirt. 








Fig. 1.--Rrespep Cioran Caper 


For pattern and description ace 
Suppl., No. X., Figs. 54 and 55. 
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Fig. 2.—Buiack Siik anp Lace Wrap. 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 312. ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs, 18-22. 
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Fig. 3.—Care MANTELET.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 312.] 


For patiern and description see Suppl., No. VIII, Figs, 44-49, 


Fig. 4.—C.Lotu JACKET.—FRonNT. 
{For Back, see Page 312. } 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Cioak ror Epi. 
[For Back, see 


For pattern and description see§ 
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SUMER WRAPPINGS. 


2 EI 7 Y Lapy.—F Ronv. Fig. 6.—Ficuu Cape with Tass.—FRONT. Fig. 7.—Cut-away JACKET WITH VEST. Fig. 8.—Coat ror GirL FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS Fig. 9.—CAMEL’s-HAIR MANTLE 
k, sce Mige 312.) I or Bac k, see I age 312. —[(For pattern and de- For pattern and description see Supplement, oLD.—Back.—([For Front, see Page 312. | Back.—[For Front, see Page 312. ] 
ion see Spl, No, VI., Figs. 30-36. scription see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 50-53. } No, IL., Figs. 7-13. , For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VII., Figs. 37-43. For description see Supplement. 
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TOMLIN DRESSERS WIFE. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

die stage started from Vine Lake every 

morning at seven. It reached Doremus 
about half past nine. If more housewives 
than usual stopped Gale Truax, the hand- 
some and accommodating driver, to hand 
him a letter, or to ask him to buy a spool of 
silk or a package of bird food for them in 
Doremus—why, then it was ten o’clock in- 
stead of half past nine when the stage drew 
up before the door of the Doremus post-oflice. 
Ten o'clock was early enough, so that Gale 
Truax did not usually have to hurry the 
housewives 

Tomlin Dresser’s house was ten miles from 
Vine Lake, on the road to Doremus. The 
neighborhood in which he lived was in the 
latter town, but it was called Bashan. It 
was in New England, and not many miles 
from a famous college, though you might 
not have thought it. There was more need 
of missionaries in Bashan than there is in 
some parts of Ceylon or of Uruguay. 

The Vine Lake stage usually reached Tom- 
lin Dresser’s about a quarter before nine. It 
often stopped there. This was not wholly 
because there were so many passengers or 
packages to be left there, but was partly be- 
cause Tomlin Dresser’s young wife Rose had 
come from Vine Lake, and had known Gale 
Truax for years, as well as many others who 
resided there. Gale Truax often had mes- 
sages for Rose from these various friends and 
acquaintances. Besides, Rose was much tied 
at home with the care of her house-keeping 
and of her pretty baby, and she had often to 
send to Doremus for little things which she 
wanted, and which Gale Truax brought back 
with him when the stage returned, about two 
in the afternoon. 

It seemed to Tomlin Dresser one April 
morning, as he was ploughing on the slope 
about twenty rods back of his house, that 
Gale Truax stopped too long to talk with 
Rose. 

‘He seems to have more nonsense to talk 
to my wife, confound him!” muttered Tomlin 
Dresser, ‘‘than he talks to all the girls in 
Doremus.” 

Tomlin had been ploughing for more than 
two hours. It occurred to him now that he 
was tired. He would sit down and rest, and 
then he could think. 

Every one must have noticed that the same 
thing can happen day after day for months, 
perhaps for years, without attracting atten- 
tion, till suddenly, without special reason,one 
begins to think about it as if it were very 
new. This was the way in which Tomlin 
Dresser began to think about the Vine Lake 
stage stopping in front of his door. 

As he sat on his plough chewing a blade of 
grass—the worst thing that Tomlin ever 
chewed—the sound of Rose’s fresh young 
laugh came floating up to him. 

‘“__ that good-looking Gale Truax!” 
thought Tomlin Dresser, with unwonted pro- 
fanity. ‘‘ What’s he saying to my wife?” 

Presently he heard Gale Truax chirrup to 
his horse, and Rose’s voice crying after him, 

‘* Now, Gale, don't you forget—two yards.” 

What a sweet voice it was! omlin 
Dresser had courted Rose for two years, and 
he had been married to her for two years 
more, but the sound of her voice thrilled him 
through and through to this day. He wasa 
sluggish man, too —square-built, slow-mo- 
tioned, slow-spoken. He was of medium 
height, with straight black hair which was 
not often cut. There was only one barber in 
Doremus, and he was generally 7, when 
Tomlin could get time to gotohim. Tomlin 
hated to wait, so he seldom went. Conse- 
quently now and usually his hair was long 
in his neck and behind his ears. His young 
beard was soft and black around his face, 
yet growing already well up into his cheeks; 
his eyebrows were black and straight; his 
eyes were black, and there was a defect in 
one of them which sometimes made him look 
cross-eyed, though the general effect one com- 
monly got from looking at them was that 
they were steady and level. They were very 
sombre—almost too intense. 

Tomlin was very strong. There was prob- 
ably not a stronger farmer than he in all the 
country around Doremus village. 

‘*I ought to be strong,” le said to himself 
now as he looked down on his brawny arms 
and passed his left hand over the hard mus- 
cles of his right forearm. ‘‘I'm strong, and 
I ought to be. I’ve worked like a dog, and 
it’s all been for her. First I thought she 
never was going to look at me. Then I 
pitched in and earned my horse, so that she 
would sorter notice me. Then when I could 
see she was beginning to think of me, and 
thinking I might maybe,amount to something 
sometime, I worked harder yet, and earned a 
patch o’ land. Then she said she'd have me, 
and I put in and got money enough to build 
my house and barn, and since we got mar- 
ried and moved in, Lord, how I’ve worked! 
And now there’s the young one. I'd work 
myself to death for them, and I'll bet I’m a 
fool for doing it! The neighbors must have 
noticed that confounded fool stopping bere 
so every day or two,” pursued Tomlin Dress- 
er, in his slow, sullen way, the smouldering 
fire within him eating deeper and deeper into 
hissoul. ‘‘ Likely as not they’re laughing in 
their sleeves at me letting my wife flirt with 
that good-looking Gale Truax. I’ve kinder 
seen it for weeks, now, but I ‘ain't thought 
about it as I'd oughter.” 

The sweat poured from him as he reflect- 
ed. His head drooped. He took off his hat, 
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and rubbed his forehead and neck hard with 
his clean red handkerchief. 

Suddenly a voice spoke just beside him. 
Rose had come up so softly that he had not 
heard her, and was standing there with the 
baby—a beautiful baby—perhaps nine or ten 
months old, fair and blue-eyed like its mo- 
ther, whose golden hair, smoothed carefully 
when she had twisted it into a generous knot 
that morning, was now in little rings and 
curls all over her shining head. Her face 
was rosy, her eyes laughing and sunny. She 
looked as pretty and girlish and wilful, as 
she stood gazing into her young husband’s 
face, in her loose calico gown, with her plump 
baby on her arm, as any ballroom belle that 
was ever seen. 

Her eyes grew clouded and anxious as she 
gazed into his. 

‘‘What are you sitting down for, Lin?” 
she asked him. ‘' You sick?” 

‘‘T was—well—sorter tired like,” 
mered Tomlin Dresser. 

‘‘T saw you out of the window, and I 
didn’t know but you'd got hurt or some- 
thing. Says I to myself, ‘Maybe the horse 
has kicked him.’” 

‘*No,” returned Tomlin Dresser, shaking 
her off as she took hold of his arm with her 
free hand, and looked searchingly into his 
face. ‘‘I’mall right. You'd better go in.” 

The baby crowed at him, and stretched out 
his little arms, but his father did not respond 
as he usually did. 

‘* You'd better go in,” he repeated, as Rose 
held the baby out toward him, expecting 
him to take the child. Tomlin only nodded 
to him, and turned away. 

‘’'Twouldn’t hurt you to hold him a min- 
ute,” hinted Rose, pouting. 


stam- 


“I ’ain’t got time. Take him in. Get 
along.” 

Tomlin turned and took hold of his 
plough. 


**Why, Lin Dresser!” cried Rose, half in 
jest and half in earnest. ‘‘ I] shouldn’t think 
you liked us a bit—should we, Dick?” 

She kissed the child, and pressed him 
close. 

‘*Well, good-by, crosspatch! I’ve got a 
good mind to let your dinner burn.” 

She made up a playful face at her husband, 
and walked with a leisurely step toward the 
house. 

** What ails him?” she thought. ‘‘It can’t 
be money matters. He said he wasn’t sick. 
What is it? Maybe—maybe—” and Rose re- 
membered, with a blush, Gale Truax, and 
what a jolly talk they had had together at 
the gate. Rose’s father and mother had died 
in Vine Lake when she was a little girl. She 
had never had brothers nor sisters; but she 
had cousins still living there, and one of them 
was going to be married soon. Gale Truax 
had been telling her all about it. ‘“‘ Very 
well, if Tomlin Dresser is going to act that 
way,” thought his spirited little wife, “l'l— 
I’ll—well—I'll teach him that he needn’t be 
so cross to baby and me.” 

She kissed the baby, and sat down to rock 
him to sleep. There were tears in her eyes. 
Her husband had never looked at her before 
just as he had looked at her that morning. 
The recollection of it made her hot and 
angry. Then the defect in his eye—it had 
never seemed so glaring to her as it had that 
morning; it made him look fierce and ugly, 
somehow. A sort of a foreboding of evil 
shadowed the girl’s bright young spirit. She 
had never rocked her baby to sleep before 
without singing to him, but to-day she could 
not warble so much as a note. 

In spite of her defiant feelings, Rose did 
not burn her husband’s dinner. Instead, she 
cooked it even more carefully than usual. 
The baby had a long nap, and while he was 
asleep Rose tidied her house up to the last 
point of neatness. 

When the stage came along after dinner, 
Gale Truax stopped and held out Rose’s par- 
cel. Rose had wavered between thinking 
that she would talk with him a good while, 
and that she would just thank him coolly 
and Jet him go right on. What she finally 
did was to run out and get the parcel, take it 
merrily,and talk until she heard pretty much 
all of the Doremus news. She laughed a 
great deal, and she knew that she was look- 
ing very flushed and pretty, for Gale Truax 
regarded her with unmistakable admiration. 
When she turned at last to go into the house 
she found that she had been talking out at 
the gate for quite half an hour. There had 
been no passengers, as was often the case, 
and Gale could easily make up lost time. 

‘**T don’t care,” thought pretty Rose Dress- 
er, tossing her head; ‘‘le needn’t be so cross.” 
But in her heart she yearned over the dark- 
browed young fellow following his horse 
through the toilsome furrows. In her secret 
soul she believed that no other woman had 
ever been loved as she was loved by her hus- 
band. Rose was modest enough about it. 
It was not, she had hundreds of times said 
to herself, because she was so much more 
charming than other girls, but because no 
other man whom she had ever seen or im- 
agined was capable of loving so ardently and 
so evenly and so long as Tomlin Dresser. 
The sustained, unfaltering power of his 
will, the awful self-obliterating humility of 
his love—though poor Rose, who had little 
enough education, could not have analyzed 
it—frightened her whenever she thought of 
it soberly. Now she could not help a trem- 
ulous fear within her. If Tomlin Dresser 
really were jealous, what might he not do? 

Supper-time came. The baby was very 
gleeful, and Rose played with him with a 


good deal of noise and demonstration, but 
Tomlin paid little heed to it all. Not once 
did the dark look on his brow lighten. His 
eyes were duller and smaller and more sul- 
len than Rose had ever seen them before. 
But she sang about the house as though ev- 
erything was as usual, got the baby to sleep, 
and then sat down beside the lamp and sewed. 

Tomlin Dresser took up a newspaper and 
read it fora while. Then he dropped it and 
looked into the fire ; for the evening had 
come on chilly, and they were glad to gather 
around the kitchen stove, through the open 
grate of which the coals showed cheerily. 

After a little he rose and began to pace 
slowly about the room. His wife was hum- 
ming some rattling revival melody. At last 
she said: 

‘* Lin, you make me as nervous as a fish, 
walking around so. You're awfully poky 
a Why don’t you sit down and keep 
still?” 

“Tll go out if I disturb you,” he said, 
huskily, and taking up his hat, he strolled 
out into the night. 

There was a bright moon, almost full, and 
he roamed around in its light for an hour or 
more, first out into the barn, where the horse 
and the cow were naturally surprised to see 
their master at such an hour, and then into 
the field where he had been ploughing dur- 
ing the day. It has often been remarked 
that things put on a very different look in 
the moonlight from that which they assume 
in any other. Now, as Tomlin Dresser wan- 
dered aimlessly about, his whole life looked 
to him very different from what it had ever 
looked before. 

When at last he went in and sought his 
bed he found Rose and the baby fast asleep. 
He locked the doors softly, and lay down 
quietly in his place. The moonlight made 
the room almost as light as day. He could 
plainly see Rose’s pretty face as she slept. 

For hours he lay there wide awake. The 
moon sank low, and still he could not sleep. 
The slow devouring fire within him was 
burning more and more fiercely. 

‘*She’s sick of me,” he was saying over to 
himself, in his sure, deliberate way. ‘‘She’s 
sick of me. At first she was contented with 
a hard-working man, who didn’t care for any 
other women, and never had. She was satis- 
fied with me and Dick; but she’s getting sick 
of me, I cansee. She’d rather have that Gale 
Truax, with his curly mustache, and his ‘ Ex- 
cuse me,’ and all his palaver.” 

Tomlin Dresser anathematized the hand- 
some stage-driver with hot, reiterated impre- 
cations. 

‘* Well,” he went on again, in the same train 
of simple reasoning over which he was goin 
again and aguin—*‘ well, if she wants fim, f 
waut her to have him; I want her to have 
what she likes. If I was out of the way 
maybe she’d have him.” 

lt did not occur to Tomlin Dresser, in the 
anguish of his soul, that the course of reason- 
ing which he had adopted might do his wife 
an injustice. He did not think of the lack 
of character, of stability of purpose, which 
he was unconsciously attributing to her. 

In his simple unsophisticated mind she 
had always stood unquestioned, like a god- 
dess, ow she stood unquestioned still. 
She had talked with Gale Truax in a way 
which showed plainly to her husband that 
she loved the handsome stage-driver—the 
Adonis both of Vine Lake and Doremus. 
He was glad enough to have her smile upon 
him, of course. Any man would be,thought 
Tomlin, bitterly. 

She was not to blame,as he saw the matter 
now; at least he did not blame her, though 
he heaped fresh maledictions every hour 
upon the head of the dapper youth who had 
stepped between them. : 

When Tomlin rose in the morning he was 
unrefreshed. He ate his breakfast in silence, 
and went out again to his work. He had 
planned to go off to a distant lot to-day, for 
he had ploughed as far as he meant this 
year on the hill-side. When he was ready, 
however, he could not bear to leave the vi- 
cinity of the house. He hada horrible desire 
to see whether thestage stoppedagain. There 
was a little more planting that he might do 
in the garden. He would do it to-day. 

The stage came along early. It stopped. 
Rose went out to the gate with the baby on 
her arm. Again there was a merry dialogue 
between her and Gale Truax, and again she 
gave him an errand to do for her in the vil- 
lage. 

Tomlin Dresser ate his dinner as if he were 
ina dream. He did not speak. Rose was 
saucy and indifferent. The stage stopped 
again at two o’clock, and Gale Truax gave 
her a parcel. 

When Tomlin came in to supper Rose 
showed him a little fancy bonbon basket. 

‘*See here,” she said, with a fresh desire to 
torment him; ‘‘Gale brought this to Dick 
from Doremus. He said that I could have 
some of the candy ifI wanted to. Of course 
he knew I wouldn't let Dick eat it. Wasn’t 
he good? My husband, maybe, doesn’t care 
to speak to me; but luckily everybody doesn’t 
dislike me so much.” 

She tossed her head, ate some of the candy, 
and threw a piece of it toward Tomlin. He 
let it fall to the floor. Then he picked it up 
—it would save her trouble for him to pick it 
up—and threw it into the fire. His sombre 
eyes were more lightless and wretched than 
she had ever seen them. Besides, he looked 
very cross-eyed. 

Rose went on mechanically with a song 
which she had begun. Now aud then she 
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stopped in a conspicuous way to enjoy her 
candy. 

About nine o’clock she yawned, and re- 
marked that the baby was ‘‘a good deal bet- 
ter company than somebody else that she 
might mention.” Then she went off to bed, 
and was soon asleep. Tomlin Dresser sat 
moodily before the fire, or paced up and 
down the clean and pleasant kitchen. He 
was filled with only one thought now. -He 
wanted to get away—to get away from Rose 
and Gale Truax and Doremus, and all the 
people whom he had ever seen. Everything 
seemed warped and unnatural to him. He 
felt as though he were crazy. Perhaps he 
was. 

At last he took ink and a pen from a shelf, 
and found a sheet of paper in a table drawer. 
Tomlin was not a ready writer, but he had 
composed before long a legible if not an ele- 
gant letter. It said: 


‘Dear Rose,—I am going away. — I shall 
probably never come back. There is money 
in the bank. The book is in my desk in the 
parlor. Use it all you want. There is a lit- 
tle more ploughing and planting todo. You 
will have to get somebody to do it. I can’t. 
Good-by. I want you to have a good time. 

**Lin.” 


Not a word about the baby. What did he 
care about the baby? His heart, his mind, 
his whole being, were full of Rose, only Rose. 
He went into the bedroom and looked at her 
asleep in the moonlight. Her baby lay upon 
her breast. Tomlin Dresser’s powerful 
frame was shaking like a cluster of green hop 
blooms in the August breeze. His heart ham- 
mered, hammered against his ribs with a 
force which seemed to him greater than the 
force of his strong right arm, but he managed 
to creep out again into the kitchen. Then 
he looked into his pocket-book to see if he 
had money enough; brought a valise, and 
tumbled a few things into it; got his hat, put 
out the light, and stole softly away from the 
house through the wood-shed. 

He had calculated to catch the midnight 
train to Boston, and he reached the Doremus 
station just as it was coming into view around 
acurve half a mile away. The next morn- 
ing he was in Boston. 

n the morning paper he read that a num- 
ber of men were wanted to ship ice to New 
York from some place in Maine. He went 
up there, was employed, and worked hard all 
summer. Other men were discharged, but 
Tomlin was kept. He did the work of two 
men, the ‘‘ boss” said. When the ice job 
was finished, he was put to work on lumber. 

The winter came on, and Tomlin went up 
into the woods chopping. He seldom spoke, 
and he acquired the nickname of ‘‘ 'Tom- 
fool” among his mates, with whom he would 
not drink and carouse. He bad a long pipe, 
which, when work was over, every day, he 
smoked, smoked, smoked, until he went to 
bed. All through the summer and winter he 
was in a dazed and bewildered frame of mind. 
He worked unceasingly, so that at night he 
was utterly exhausted. He felt as though he 
had turned into a machine. 

April came around again. Itfound Tomlin 
Dresser up at the head waters of a great 
Maine river, sending off rafts of logs. 

One day it was soft and balmy, and he be- 
gan to feel as he had not felt for months. It 
seemed to him as though his head had been 
sealed up with sealing-wax, and that sud- 
denly the sealing-wax had been broken and 
his head was free. Pictures presented them- 
selves before him incessantly of his distant 
home upon the hill-side. He seemed to see 
his wife moving about the plain rooms which 
he had taken such pleasure in planning con- 
veniently and comfortably for her. He had 
had no clear vision of her in his mind before 
since he had Jeft Doremus. Oh, how pretty 
she was! How red her lips were! How 
merry her eyes! Instinctively he put out his 
arms to gather her into them, and he groaned 
aloud when they closed upon the empty air. 
He seemed to hear the baby crowing and 
laughing. What a bright baby it was! Oh, 
what an interminable age it had been since 
he had seen them! How could he have 
staid away so long! 

‘‘Oh yes!” he told himself, bewilderedly. 
‘It is because Rose does not love me any 
longer. She loves somebody else, and per- 
haps she has gone to live with him.” 

‘** What!” cried an awakened voice within 
him; ‘‘ Rose live with somebody else! You 
insulther. Roseis a good girl. She is mar- 
ried to you, and she will stick to you.” 

‘¢Why,” he asked of this voice, ‘‘do you 
think that she loves me now?” 

‘‘Of course she does,” answered the awak- 
ened voice. ‘‘She'is true and good. She 
promised to love, honor, and obey. Rose 
isn’t the girl to go back on her promise. She 
isn’t like some of those creatures who live on 
the edge of Bashan, and who have the finger 
of scorn pointed at them by every honest 
man and woman. You wrong her cruelly.” 

“But she did not laugh and talk with me 
for many a long day as she laughed and talked 
with Gale Truax at the gate; ay, and she 
laughed and talked with him for weeks 
nearly every day.” 

‘Oh, she is young and light-hearted,” ad- 
mitted the awakened voice. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
were not quite tender enough toward her, 
and perhaps she liked to see how jealous she 
could make you. Perhaps you were really 
morose and ugly to her. idn’t she keep 
your little house beautifully neat for you? 

Wasn't she a dutiful wife to you? Couldn't 
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you have overlooked a little folly on her part, 
and wouldn’t she have come around all right 

if you had only shown her that you trusted 

her fully? What a brute you were to go off 

and leave ber to shift for herself!” 

This involuntary interview had the effect 
upon Tomlin Dresser of a vivid, awful dream. 
He had come to himself at last. It is said 
that overweening love unhinges a man ; 
Tomlin Dresser had perhaps loved his wife 
too intensely. At any rate, he felt now as 
though he were just regaining his common- 
sense, after having been without it for a long 
time. Ina tremor of agitation, he rushed at 
once to throw up his place, and two days later 
he reached Doremus by an evening train. 

He skulked off from his car on the side 
opposite the station, leaped a fence, and was 
almost out of sight before the train passed 
ou. A little way from his home he over- 
took two men in a wagon—old neighbors 
of his. Their talk sounded loud in the calm 
moonlit night. Tomlin hurried to come 
nearer, though he kept close in the shade of 
the bushes by the road-side. 

‘*T never could understand Tomlin Dress- 
er's going off so,” remarked one of them, an 
elderly man. “Some think he was crazy.” 

‘‘1 don’t know,” rejoined the other, a 
young fellow, shaking his head. ‘‘Some think 
there was foul play there.” 

‘*Oh, but he wrote his wife a letter!” 

‘*Do you know that he wrote his wife a 
letter?” 

‘Know? IknowlI've heard it all around.” 

‘*T don’t believe he ever wrote her any 
letter. She's that proud she won’t tell any- 
thing, and nobody knows anything for sure. 
I’ve heard that she thinks he was a little mite 
off his head.” 

‘*Maybe. Anyhow she’s showed pluck, 
if ever a woman did.” 

‘* Well, she had to. It was pretty mean in 
Tomlin Dresser to go off so, if he did know 
what he was about. She didn’t have any 
lome to go to, as some women have, so she 
just made up her mind to keep this one. 
‘They say she is out in all weathers, raking 
and hoeing and planting, and what not; takes 
care of the horse and cow pretty much her- 
self; nobody to help her most of the time 
but that great hulking boy, that cousin of 
hers from Vine Lake, and he’s no good—a 
simpleton if ever there was one. She does 
all of the head-work and a good share of the 
hand-work. Rose is clever, but it’s hard on 
her. She looks a sight older than she did a 
year ago. They say she’s running down all 
the time. The doctor says, I’ve heard, that 
she’s going into a decline if something doesn’t 
happen pretty quick. They say she expects- 
him home again some time.” 

‘‘Sho! Just like a woman. If Tomlin 
Dresser'd been a-coming he’d have come long 
before this time. I don’t believe he'll ever 
show his face in this part of the country nor 
—— else. J believe he’s dead.” 

he other Man began to rake up remark- 
able instances of which he had heard of men 
who had returned after mysterious disap- 
pearances, and Tomlin gradually fell away 
behind them. About half a mile from his 
home he left the main road for a short cut 
which he knew well. In a few moments he 
was beside the little house. 

It was about half past eight. The curtain 
of the kitchen window was up, and Tomlin 
looked in. 

The ‘‘ hulking boy” was mending a farm 
tool on one side of the table, and Rose, with 
her lap full of sewing, was sitting on the 
other side. She had dropped her work, and 
her head was resting upon her arms on the 
table. With a little stamp and shuffle upon 
the mat outside the door, such as he always 
used to give, he lifted the latch and walked 
unsteadily in. Rose started up with a little 
shriek,and her work fell in a heap to the floor. 

‘*Oh, Lin!” she cried, and then she threw 
herself into the strong arms which he open- 
ed to receive her. 

He raised her from her feet as though she 
had been s& child—his heart smote him afresh 
when he felt her weight to be so light—and 
bore her into the little bedroom, laid her gen- 
tly on the bed, covering her face with kisses. 

‘Oh, Lin!” she began, fast and pleading- 
ly; ‘I want to tell you that I am omer} 
I just talked with Gale Truax, first, because 
I didn’t think, and then to tease you. I 
ought to have known better. I wouldn't do 
such a thing now. I’m older, you see, and 
wiser than I used to be. I haven't spoken 
to him since you went away. I couldn’t 
bear to see him any more. h, Lin, wasn’t 
it that that made you go off so? I haven't 
used all the money. tried to make it go 
as far as I could. I was afraid you would 
not come back. Oh, Lin, it has nearly kill- 
ed me!” 

‘*T guess I was sorter crazy-like,” answer- 
ed Tomlin Dresser, swallowing hard. ‘I 
thought you didn’t like me any more, and it 
made me feel—queer. Don’t say any more 
about it, Rose. We'll act as if it hadn’t ever 
happened.” 

‘* Well,” she agreed, still clinging to him 
fondly, repentantly. 

Tomlin Dresser went to the closet, hung 
up his coat there, and took down an old one 
which he used to wear. It was hanging 
in its old place. He putiton. He seemed 
to hang away the ice and the lumber of 
Maine with his coat. 

“I see,” he said, speaking to Rose, who 
was stooping over the boy, pink and beauti- 
ful as ever, in his old place on the bed—‘‘ I 
see that hill patch ain’t ploughed yet. I'll 
go right to work on it in the morning.” 
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Directions for Grading and Altering 
Patterns on the “Bazar” Pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


'P\HE following directions for grading and 
altering the patterns given in the fort- 
nightly pattern-sheet Supplement that ac- 
companies the Bazar will doubtless prove 
welcome to numbers of our readers who tes- 
tify to the value and usefulness of that sheet. 
The patterns are necessarily given of a 
standard average size; and since there are al- 
most as many sizes as there are individuals, 
it follows that in most cases they will require 
some slight adaptation to fit them to a given 
figure,and in exceptional cases even extensive 
alteration. Many have been deterred from 
attempting this by a mistaken notion that it 
requires deep technical knowledge and skill. 
But accurate systematic measurement and a 
little patient study of the accompanying dia- 
grams will enable any intelligent amateur to 
fit the patterns. 

The first requisite is a correct set of mea- 
sures. The person for whom the pattern is 
intended should stand in an erect but eas 
and unconstrained attitude. Before proceed- 
ing to measure, the waist should be encircled 
with a snug-fitting belt. Almost all the mea- 
surements have the waist line for a basis, and 
this should be an undeviating line at the low- 
er edge of the belt. All the length measures 
should be jotted down in full, all the width 
measures only in halves, except those for the 
sleeve, which should also be taken down at 
the full figure. The following is a list of the 
dimensions to be noted. The figures refer to 
the numbered lines on the diagram, which in- 
dicate where the tape-measure is to pass. 

1. Bust measure.— Pass the tape- measure 
across the back and close under the arms, 
meeting loosely on the breast. 

2. Waist measure.—Measure snuglyaround 
the waist at the lower edge of the belt. 

3. Neck measure.—Measure around the 
neck at the lower edge of the collar. 

4. First chest measure.—Pass the measure 
across the hollow of the throat from shoulder 
to shoulder. 

5. Second chest measure.—Measure from 
arm to arm in a curve across the bust. 

6. Front length.—Measure from the hol- 
low of the throat to the bottom of the belt. 

7. Depth of front.—Pass the measure from 
the middle of the neck at the back, over the 
top of the shoulder, to the middle of the waist 
in front. 

8. Height of shoulder.—Measure from the 
middle of the waist at the back, over the 
shoulder, to the middle of the waist at the 
front. 

9. Side length.—Measure from close under 
the arm to the bottom of the belt. 

10. Shoulder length.—Measure from the 
neck to the armhole along the shoulder 
seam. 

11. Back length.—Measure from the mid- 
dle of the neck to the bottom of the belt. 

12. Back width.—Measure across the back 
from armhole to armhole. 

13. Hip measure.—This is used chiefly for 
long basques, polonaises, and wraps, and is 
taken around the hips at about six inches be- 
low the belt. 

14.—Shoulder width.—Used only for capes 
and wraps, and measured around the back 
and breast, the arms included, with the tape- 
line passed seven inches below the neck line 
at the back and five inches at the front. 

15. Upper arm width. — Taken loosely 
around the widest part of the upper arm. 

16. Elbow width.—Taken around the el- 
bow with the arm bent. 

17. Hand measure.—Taken around the 
hand, the thumb included. 

18. Inner sleeve length.—Pass the measure 
close along the front of the arm and down to 
the wrist, and note the full length, and also 
the length to the elbow. 

19. Outer sleeve length.—Measure the bent 
arm from the armhole, over the elbow,to the 
wrist, along the outer sleeve seam. 
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Fig. 2. 
11. Back length. 16. Elbow width. 
12, Back width. 17. Hand measure. 
13. Hip measure. 18. Inner sleeve length. 
14, Shoulder width. 19. Outer sleeve length. 
15. Upper arm width. 20. Skirt length. 


20. Skirt length.—This is taken from the 
middle of the waist at the front and back and 
on the side over the hip, down to the ground. 
The front and sides of the skirt are usually 
cut from an inch to an inch and a half short- 
er than this ground length. The length of 
the back depends on the fashion of the skirt. 
A round skirt is cut half an inch or an inch 
shorter than the ground measure. The skirt 
and drapery patterns given on the Supple- 
ment are calculated for a skirt length of from 
forty-one to forty-four inches. Any altera- 
tion in the length should be made at the bot- 
tom only. 
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Jength and one-half inch, reaching, say, to 
#; from ¢ across at a right angle measure 
off the first chest measure, to &, then from 
the waist line at 7 up to m the side or un- 
der-arm length. Sketch the lower part of 
the armhole from & to m parallel to that of 
the pattern, and then measure off the second 
chest measure from n toe. From /# upward 
measure the depth of the front, less one-third 
the neck measure (which is at the neck of 
the back), reaching p; again from h upward 
measure half the shoulder height plus an 
inch and a half (which had been taken off 
the back), reaching 7; then from p, through 
7, mark off the shoulder length tog. Mea- 
sure the bust measure from o across the front, 
side forms, and back to ¢, and reduce equal 
parts of the whole amount to be reduced on 
the side seam of the front and the front seams 
of the two side forms, Figs. 4 and 5 (see dia- 
gram). 

The waist measure and hip measure are 
both regulated in the same manner as the 
bust measure, except that in both these cases 
a proportionate amount needed is rednced at 
each of the darts, one-lalf at each edge of 
the dart. Having marked off all the altera- 
tions, crease down the margin, place the parts 
side by side as shown in the diagram Fig. 8, 
with the waist line meeting accurately, and 
regulate the side forms at the armhole. The 
small darts at the armhole and the front edge 
of Fig. & are required.for a very full bust, 
and are to be sewed in the lining only. For 
very stout figures the pleat on the shoulder 
and that on the back are sometimes added 
to secure a smooth fit; but the only way to 
ascertain whether any such pleats are needed, 
and where, is by basting and trying on the 
dress lining. 

To reduce a sleeve (see Fig. 7), measure 
from the upper end of the inner seam, first 
the length to the elbow, to d, then to the wrist 
atc; then from a mark off the width of the 
upper arm, first to e on the upper part of the 
sleeve, and then the remainder to d on the 
under part; then the width of the elbow from 
b to g and d to f, and the width of the hand 
frome toh. Reduce the upper and under 
parts equally, and then measure the outer 
sleeve length upward from / to ¢, and regu- 


























A waist pattern to be altered should be 
transferred to stiff smooth brown wrapping 
paper; some margin should be left around 
the outlines. Spread the pattern on a table, 
and have pencils, ruler, tape-measure,and the 
above list of measurements conveniently at 
hand. 

Figs. 3-7 show how a basque waist is re- 
duced in size. Begin by grading the back. 
From the waist line of the pattern at a, mea- 
sure upward the back length required, which 
will reach, we will say, to d; next 
measure, parallel with the slope of 
the pattern, one-third the neck mea- 
sure from } to ¢; this means one- 
third the measure for one side, 
which is, of course, only half of the 
full measure around. As has been 
mentioned, the halves of all width 
measures should be jotted down. 
From 6, downward, measure off a 
third of the back length, reaching 
d,and from d, at right angles to the 
back line, measure the width of the 
back toe. Through e draw a line 
parallel to the armhole of the pat- 
tern; then from a upward measure 
half the shoulder height, less an 
inch and a half, reaching f, and 
from ¢ through f measure the 
shoulder length, reaching g; after 
which, the main points all being 
determined, sketch out the back as 
shown in the diagram. 

To grade the front, start from 
the waist line of the pattern at A, 
and measure upward the front 


late the top as illustrated. In grading a pat- 
tern to a larger size, the general method to 
be followed is precisely the same as in re- 
ducing it. Any systematically cut paper 


pattern can be adjusted by the same rules; 
and it requires but little insight to see the 
advantage of starting with a pattern that is 
properly tested and regulated over the slip- 
shod plan of cutting the goods at hap-haz- 
ard, and trusting to a single trying-on to 
make good all deficiencies, 
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Lamp Shades, and 
How to Make 
Them. 

LTHOUGH there 


JA is a tendency to 
run rather too much 
to ‘“‘ millinery” in the 
present fashion of 
adorning lamps, there 
is no question but 
colored shades add 
greatly to the effect of 
a room, and now that 
tissue-paper is used so 
much in their con- 
struction they are 
within the means of al- 
most every one. Fora 
large banquet shade 
thirty-six sheets of 
French tissue - paper 
are required if the 
shade has three skirts, 
and twenty-four if 
only two are used. 
The sheets should be 
pasted together in 
threes, and when thor- 
oughly dry should be 


drawn through the 
hands and _ tightly 
pressed, to give the 


crépéd appearance 
in which so much of 
their beauty consists. 
This is rather a slow 
process, but many 
hands make light 
work in this as in oth- 
er things. 

When finished paste 
four crinkled pieces 
together, making a 
round skirt of twelve 
sheets of paper. After 
three skirts have been 
joined in this way, ar- 
range them one over 
the other, the deepest 
on the outside and 
the palest next the 
light, and secure them 
to a wire frame 
(which comes for the 
purpose) with a stout 
rubber band. Leave 
five or six inches at 
the top for a ruche, 
and distribute the ful- 
ness as evenly as pos- 
sible. Then, after 
tying securely with a 
string or ribbon, re- 
move the band. The 
entire depth of this 
shade, including the 
ruche at the top, 
should be about twen- 
ty-three inches, and it 
will be found neces- 
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Fig. 1.—Woou anp Six Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 
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APRON FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, 


sary to cut off some 
of the paper before 
fluting it at the edges. 
All of this . work 
should be done with 
the wire frame placed 
in position on the 
lamp, as it would be 
impossible to manage 
anything so unwieldy 
in any other way. 

Now comes the ar 
tistic part, and deft 
fingers can add many 
touches here and 
there which conduce 
greatly to the effect. 
Each skirt should be 
run through the fin- 
gers at its lower edge 
and the crinkles pull- 
ed out to give a ruffled 
appearance. Thetop 
should be treated in 
the same way, and 
pulled down to hide 
the string with which 
it istied. This forms 
a thick ruche, and the 
whole, if properly 
made, is much like an 
immense flower. 

The prettiest com- 
bination is formed by 
using three tones of 
yellow in real jonquil 
colors; and as the flut 
ing at the lower edge 
has much the look of 
the cup of a jonquil, 
it is not difficult to 
imagine this yellow 
shade a gigantic imi- 
tation of that lovely 
spring blossom. 

Another good com- 
bination consists of 
two skirts of rose 
pink with a pale yel- 
low-green for the lin- 
ing, and this shade is 
fully as beautiful in 
the daytime as when 
the lamp is lighted at 
night. 

Although the tissue- 
paper shades are, in 
the writer’s opinion, 
the most effective, 
they might seem in- 
appropriate upon a 
very costly or richly 
decorated lamp, in 
which case a silk and 
lace trimmed one 
might be used. 

In making these the 
lining should be cut 
in sections,and put on 
like the cover of an 
umbrella, except that 
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the seams are on top. After this is fastened to the wire 
frame the outside cover is put on. This is made by sewing 
several straight breadths of silk together, allowing depth 
enough to have a doubled ruche of jive or six inches at the 
top. Shirr several times before fastening to the frame, and 
arrange the fulness at the bottom either in pleats or gathers. 
Fasten a frayed or pinked ruffle of the silk about six inches 
deep to the lower edge, and over this place a fall of lace of 
equal depth. This silk ruffle is important, as the glare of 
the light through the white lace is very unpleasant. A frame 
made of asbestos-paper, which was patented in 1889, may 
be bought for a trifle at almost any lamp store, and this is a 
certain protection against the heat. Where the large central- 
draught burners are used something of the kind would be 
found indispensable. 


TO RENOVATE BLACK GOODS. 


N excellent cleansing fluid, especially useful when men’s 
garments require renovation, is prepared as follows: Dis- 
solve four ounces of white Castile-soap shavings in a quart of 
boiling water. W hen cold, add four ounces of ammonia, two 
ounces each of ether, alcohol, and glycerine, and a gallon of 
clear cold water. Mix thoroughly, and as it will keep for a 
long time, bottle and cork tightly for future use. This mix- 
ture will cost about eighty cents, and will make eight quarts. 
For men’s clothing, heavy cloth, ete., dilute a small quan- 
tity in an equal amount of water, and following the nap of 
the goods sponge the stains with a piece of similar cloth. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


INCROYABLE.”—From a Paste. BY 


The grease that gathers upon the collars of coats will imme- 
diately disappear, and the undiluted fluid will vanquish the 
more obstinate spots. When clean, dry with another cloth, 
and press the under side with a warm iron. This fluid is also 
useful when painted walls and wood-work require scouring, 
a cupful to a pail of warm water being the proper proportion. 

When washing black dress goods, soap must never under 
any circumstances be applied directly to the material. In 
order to obtain the necessary suds, it must be shaved and en 
tirely dissolved in a basinful of boiling water, and then 
thrown into the wash-tub. 

Black Lawn.—W ash very quickly in hot suds, for this ma- 
terial must not lie wet; rinse in deeply blued water, and hang 
in the shade; iron upon the wrong side while still damp. 
If stiffening is desired, dry thoroughly, and before ironing 
dip the goods into very thin and very blue starch; hang once 
more in the open air, and iron when nearly dry. 

Black crape requires careful treatment. Remove the dust 
by gently slapping it between the hands. Steam small pieces 
by holding them over the spout of the boiling teakettle, and 
larger ones over a dish-pan of boiling water. Lay the moist 
pieces of crape between two layers of sheet wadding, and 
press beneath a heavy weight—the slab of a marble-topped 
table or the pastry board weighted with books or flat-irons. 
It is well to place a width of soft cheese-cloth both above 
and below the crape, in order to prevent the cotton fluff from 
adhering to it. 

Black Velvet 
sunken pile. 
steam, are required to do the work. 


Brush carefully, and steam to raise the 
Two persons, their hands protected from the 
While one holds the 





Miss Erae. WRIGHT’. 


heated iron with its smooth surface 
throwing a very wet towel « | 
the velvet down upon the iron, so tha 
the pile into place, and co 
Lastly, the wrong side of the velvet is dr 
the surface of the iron itself 
Black Silk.—Purchase a few 
drug-store, according to the amount of s 
Steep two ounces of the bark in a quart of 
few hours. 
left by the former stitches. Spread 
board ora clean table, and after straining 
on both sides with a scrap of the silk \ 
and this is then to be wiped away with ar 
silk. Do not wring the moisture from the 
different pieces upon a sheet laid over 
them at the corners. When dry 
Black Cashmere Wash in hot suds 
lukewarm water well blued. If a clk 
open air, and iron upon the wrong side 
Long, steady strokes of the iron and even 


upt 


ounces 


out will restore the original silky sheen of t] 
Proceed as with cashmert 


Black Alpaca.— 
gum-arabic to the last rinsing water 

Black Lace 
over the lap-board, and, using an old bl 
soft piece of silk for the purpose, spon 
solution of borax—a 
To retain the shape, direct the strokes f 
ward. Cover with a piece of old si 
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SILK, and 





tip and brush the silk, and rem 


the piec 


the silk wil 


teaspoonful io a pint 


urned, the other 
the wrong side of 








material 

ind add a little 
: towel stretched 
«k kid glove or a 
uchiy Wilh a 
warm Water 


the selvage out- 
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SPRING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


4 ke effective gown of this youthful spring 

toilette was designe -d by Worth, and the 
hat by Madame Virot. Cream-colored faille 
and otter brown velvet are the materials of 
the gown. The round bodice of silk is curved 
at the top, and slashed to disclose a simulated 


guimpe of velvet. Sleeves of velvet carry 
out the suggestion of aguimpe. Light passe- 
menterie trims the sleeves and the high col- 


lar. A girdle of velvet is knotted in front. 
The skirt has an inlaid panel of velvet, and 
is bordered with small rouleaux of silk. 
This is an excellent model for less expensive 
dresses of summer woollens, crépon, challies, 
or cashmere. Bengaline, or the new satin 
with serpentine stripes, may be substituted 
for velvet 

The famous Paris milliner has chosen an 
all-black hat to accompany this light gown. 
It is made of chenille and lace. The corru- 
gated brim is of chenille mounted on wire, 
and a cloud of lace,envelopes the front. A 
black aigrette completes this dainty hat. 


GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 


Frurir Wuirs.--These may be served with 


various puddings, or used as a dessert by them- 
selves, with the accompaniment of cream. Whisk 
the whites of three eggs to a stiff snow,and grad- 


ually add to them,a little at a time,enough of some 
rich fruit syrup to season and color them nicely. 
Raspberry syrup gives a particularly fine color 
and flavor to these whips. Dried apples also 
may be mashed perfectly smooth, and when fla- 
vored with lemon and added to the whites of eggs, 
make a most inviting-looking dish, as well as one 
of pleasant flavor. 

Licur Creémke (a recipe gotten from the nuns 
of St. Clare Convent, at Palmas, Canary Islands, 
by a contributor to the Bazar).—Beat up three 


eBEs, leaving out two of the whites,and add to 
them gradually a pint and a half of milk, then 
mix ‘very carefully four table-spoonfuls of fine 
wheat flour and two table- -spoonfuls (two ounces) 


of finely powdered loaf-sugar, with grated lemon- 
peel to flavor. Boil these i ingredients over a slow 
fire, stirring constantly, to prevent burning, until 
the flower is quite dissolved. Prepare a dish 
with three-quarters of a pound of ratafia cakes at 
the bottom, having a glass of cognac or wine 
poured over them,and when the cream is suffi- 
ciently boiled, pour it boiling through a sieve on 
the cakes. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the cums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Kartva, the delightful !—Ilave you tried this new 
and delicious toilet-water? If not, do so.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
Or se! * — aid, on receipt of price, by 
artes’ E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


WANTED Sit Crrt 


CIR ¢ 
in every city, town and village tolearn 

to ride a new improved 
aa very handsome Safety 
Bicycle, We furnish the 
Bien cle free, on very easy 
conditions, andit costsy ou 
pomoney. If you wanta 
bicycle without buring it 
or paying one cent for it 
send your name and ad- 

St., 






dressat once to Western Pearl Co., 308 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. Gov- | 
ernment Food Report. 


Highest | 





The dudic Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. | 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


genuine pair is marked 


JOUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


‘Simpson, Crawford & Simpson 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Wert, High or ‘Low Bust. 
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SSSA 
AL DRESS REFORM WS 
S ne 
By Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Philadel- \ 
\ phia, President of National Woman's Health \ 
* Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, ‘ 
‘ M.D., of Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- © 
< Miller, of New York; and other eminent © 
< writers upon this important subject. 
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cast ict CARD REQUEST. 
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A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom. For 
sale by leading dealers. 
4 Rae Send for Dlustrated Price List.-@e 

THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. lentes, Conn, 


Every Cood 
should Se ont Se Seat 


circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking 
The BRONSON SUPPLY O0..Cleveland.Ohio 


———___ ~ 


There are many imitations sold, but every | 








FAST 
COLORS. 


THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
— PRINTS. — 
- BARBOUR’S 


| 
| 











| 


we 
: IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Battou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 





| Sold by all Respectable 1 Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’ S. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIREL ¥ NEW. 


of 


‘WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 




















A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the fe as the School, or the Libra: 
Revision has been in progress for over 10 ears. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8S. A. 
Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, an edition long 
since superannuated. These books are given 
various names,—* Webster’s Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster's’ Dictionary,” “ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 


ry,” etc., ete. 
Many’ announcements concerning them are 
very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 


Z, is 44 years old, and printed, from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 
and hadiene of all kinds 


SHOPPIN in New York by a lady of 
references e- taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
ISS A. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 








IAMONDS. -Fine Jewellery ‘made to order. Wanene 
& Co., M’f’g Jewellers, 80 State St., Chicago, Ill. 















GOO 
SONGS. 


Greitést: Best, Cuesrtst: 










WORDS 
& MUSIC 








Handesmet Printed 
SOME OF ITS NTEN TS: 
Annie Lasts Eureka 
Fisher’ es child 
Bay of Biscay | First iove 
n Gaffer o-. 


UTM I 





LITTLE ANNI 


260 


§ Comical Jj 





books for $1.00. Add 





L Lorelei Shamrock 
\) Mary Bla Tread-mill 
? SONGSTER i<) Oo | Mary's dream | Vicar of Bray 
je? e 
ROONEY, I WHISTLE AND WAIT FOR KATIE, LITTLE FISI IER Baines, 
The ve book, containing the words and music 
of SIX eUNDRED Songs, sent by mail, postage 
id, on receipt of 30 cents (stamps or silver). 


PAGES | D.E.TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 






From New Pia 
30 MORE OF ITS. CONTENTS: 
Pp C. Katty darling | Old arm-chair 
Lilly Dale P 
Bell Ra 





jejuW UES 








Washing-day 
and 570 others, 
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ey. cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up ip metal boxes 


with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. - 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, R pa 








FOR CORRECT STYLES IN 


Trimmed Millinery, Wraps, Suits, ete., 


Send 15 cents for Sample Copy 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


2000 ILLUSTRATIONS, with LOWEST NEW 
YORK PRICES affixed to each article. Address 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


The Bradley 
Two Wheeler 








During all the time we have manufactured 
the Bradley Two Wheelers, they have been 
sold subject to the guarantee that they were 
positively free from the disagreeable horse 
motion so noticeable in other makes. We 
are acknowledged as leaders in this line 
of carriage construction, and produce the 
most substantial, the most stylish and the 
smoothest riding two wheeled vehicles in 
the market. We make both horse and pony 
sizes, painted or natural wood finish. 
= Comparatively few carriage dealers carry in 
stock an assortment of fine Two Wheelers, and as 
@ consequence we each year sell a large number 
direct to the users. We have never received com- 
plaint that our shipments were not fully equal to 
our representations. Complete catalogue and 


price list, covering our large line of two and four 
wheeled ‘vehicles, mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY & C0), ftrerren stew ior. 

96498 Sudbury St.Boston. 

VERY lady knows some 

of-the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 

learn more about them, with- 

out cost, by writing for a list 

of particulars on the sub. 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 





PRET TRIT ay 


eemnaene 
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‘Why Suffer One Moment EUROPEAN NOVELTIES H.C.F.KOGH & CO. 


Formerly of 6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y., 
From Torturing Skin Diseases 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


MAGNIFICENT 
FirE-PROOF BUILDING, 


Foor 


DRESS GOODS. 


An important exhibition 
of Dress Goods is now 
made; our Spring and 
Summer stock is shown 
in completeness. 

Bengaline having been 
adopted as the fabric of the 
season, we have made pro- 
vision for an extensive sale 
of this material—a remark- 
able selection of solid colors 


When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itching, burning, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, and point to a perma- 
nent and economical (because so speedy) cure, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail? Cuticura Rem- 
edies are the greatest skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern 
times, are absolutely pure and agreeable 
to the most sensitive, and may be used by 
the youngest and most delicate with per- 


Oocovryine oven 24 Acres or Sraor, iN 


ASTOR oy 


Tae 


fect success. 


CUTICURA 


the great skin cure, instantly allays the 
most intense itching, burning, and inflam- 
mation, permits rest and sleep, speedily 
heals the skin, and restores the hair. 





Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing dis- 


eased surfaces. 


CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 


greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and pois- 


onous elements, and thus removes the cause. 


Hence the Cuticura Remedies 


cure every disease and humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 


g@ “ Att Anout Tue Bioop, Skin, Scar, AND Hair” 


eases, so Illustrations, and 109 Testimonials. 
Curicura RemEDvigs are sold everywhere. 

Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; 
* Remedies, $1. 


Bad Complexions, 


Cuticura Soap. 


mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 


A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.;_Cuticura Soap, an 
Cuticura REsoLvENT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor 
Prepared by Porrer DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 


oston. 


pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented and 
cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated 
Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy 
and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 


The only medicated toilet soap, and the 


only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. 
Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, 5c. 





Le Boutillier Bros., 
14th St., New York. 


LACE CURTAINS. 
Scotch Net Curtains, worth $1.35 per 


WII nia vcinneneechsbucdenedascedesecess 98e. 
Irish Point-Lace Curtains 





worth 





$4.08 per WINdOW. ..... 6s cccccscccccceves. -85 
Keal Madras Curtains, rich cathedral | 
effects, formerly $5.50 per window......... 2.75 | 


80-inch Printed Silkeline Draperies, 
worth 2c. per yard.........sseccossecosses 15e. 


JACKETS AND SUITS. 


Reefer Jackets, $3.50, 85, to $25. 
Ladies” Cloth Suits, $9.50, $12.50, to 
x 


Cloth Capes, $5, $6.50, to $35. 
GLOVES. 


Ladies’ 8-but. Mousquetaire Suede 
Gloves,“ Le Boutillier” brand 
(every pair warranted), Taunus, Grays, 
Modes, and Blacks, worth $2.00 per pair.... 


SILKS. 


Figured India Silks, 37c. to 98c.; Black Surahe, 
Sc, to $1.25; Colored Surahs, 60 shades, 6¥c.; 
Novelties, 69c. to $1.50, 


DRESS GOODS. 


Checks and Plaids, 4%c. to $1.50; Cheviots, 
S0c. to $1.25; Cashmeres, 48¢. to $1.25; Ladics’ 
French Broadcloths, worth $2.2; at $1.39 


WASH FABRICS. 


Outing Cloths, 12\4c.; French Satines, 
19¢. and 2c.; Scoteh Ginghamns, 25c. to 5c. ; 


; 
weopncetene de nde, 3c.; Karah 
Moire, 375 


$1.49 






New IEllustrated Catalogue, now ready, 
mailed free. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N. Y. 
COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS, 


Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen. Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga, Co., 
New York. 















“The Common-Sense chairs and 
settees of Mr. Sinclair are not sur- 
passed by any other class - goods, 
and parties furnisbing rountry- 
houses and desiring inexpensive, 
comfortable, and durable furniture 
will do well to write to. Mr. F. A. 
Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a 
copy of his hand-book, Nach con- 
tains illustrations of the various ar- 
ticles he manufac tures,with a sched- 
ule of prices.”’-Scientifie American. 

Ask your Furniture 
Dealer for Sinclair's 
Common-Sense Chairs. 
My address is stamped on all of my chairs; please 


find it before purchasing. ¥F. A. SINCLAIR. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


Fireside Comfort for Two. 





| 12}c., lb5e. yard. 








Danmeli&sSons, 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


WASH DRESS COODS. 


Owing to increase of trade in this depart- 
ment we are devoting more space to a grand dis- 
play of every desirable fabric for Summer wear. 

Printed Cotton Pongees, 30 inches wide, 10c., 
Take the place of Satines. 

Printed French 1. 

French Challies, 
yard. 

Scotch Ginghams, 


19¢. to 55e. 


Lawns and Batiste, 29. yard. 


latest Novelties, 55c. to Tbe. 


spots, flowers, 
yard, 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N. Y. 


and checks, | 





and all of the approved 
fancy styles. 

Wool Crepon and Crimp- 
ed French Crepe in every 
fashionable tint; an entire 
section is devoted to these 
popular Crepe Novelties. 

The best assortment of 
Cheviots, '' weeds, and other 
Woollens for outdoor wear 
shown in many seasons. 

Seventy boxes of Printed 
Crepe de Chine have been 
added. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., | 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


me er 
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LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


New Spring Colorings for Street and 
Evening Wear. Fancy Checks, Stripes, 
and Mixtures. Velvet Corduroys, Elas- 
ties, and Ulster Cloths. 


|_MEN’S SPRING WOOLLENS. 


Fancy Worsteds, Cassimeres, Dress Cloths, 
Homespuns, and En 
Box Cloths, Whipeo 


s, Yachting Serges, 
and Overcoatings. 


fe 
JOroadovay RK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


‘EL F-DIRESSING Front Pieces, $3. Short- 
KO stem yg ¥1, $2, $3, $5. Established 1867. 
8. H. FL AGG Providence, Rhode Island. 





RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 








‘Trade-Mark. 





Gfre 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Because they are 





This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow ¢ cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


Ver Wer “— 


Se serphuayt Wyo 


WASH FABRIC 


LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 





Established 1861. 





2. 


This is the Roll on which is wound 
_] The Braid that is known the world around. 





B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mape or tHe Purest anp Finest Sick aNp THE Best Quatity or Avstratian Woot. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 


the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 














lish Suitings, Drab | 


125th Street, West, 


Between Lenox and 7th Avenues, 


And now offer, at prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house, 

The finest, best selected and assorted stock ever 
shown in New York 23d Street, consisting, 
among other things, of the following : 


above 


Silks, 
| Dress Goods, 
Mourning Goods, 


Millinery, 
Ribbons, 
Parasols, 


Furniture, 
Pictures & Frames, 
Dressmaking, 





Cloths, Wash Gooda, Cloaks, 
Fiannels, Infants’ Outfits, Children’s Dresses, 
Linens, Underwear, Shoes, 
Blankets, Jewelry, Stationery, 
Hosiery, Faney Goods, Perfumery, 
Men's Furnishings, Umbrellas, Corsets, 
Gloves, hina, Furs, 
Handkerchiefs, Glass, Boys’ Clothing, 

| Notions, House-furnishings, Trunks, 

| Rugs, Curtains, Shawls, 


Sporting Goods, Bedding, Upholsteries. 


Our Tilustrated Fashion Catalogue mailed 
free upon application, 


H.C.F.KOCH &CO., 


132 to 140 West 125th St., ? 
141 to 149 West 124th St, § NEW N YORK. 


IT WILL PAY YOu 


To send to us for samples of the following goods, if 
you need a new Spring or Suinmer dress : 
DRESS SILES. 


Printed India Silks, exclusive designs, excep- 
tional value, at 49e., 59e., 79e., and 98e. 


Wash Cambrai Silks, at 69¢., 79c., and 
98e. 

Plain Pongee, Punjum, and Canton 
Silks, at 49c., 59c¢., 69e., and 79¢. 

Black Satin Rhadames, special values, at 
59e¢., 69e., T9€., 8VC., and 98e. 


Black Faiile 
and 98e. 


COLORED —ee GOODS. 

All-wool Henriettas, the latest Spring shades, 
at 85e., $1.00, and $1. 25. 

English Mohair Brilliantines, Spring col- 
orings, at 50c¢., T5c., and $1.00. 

Lupin’s French Cashmeres, at 50c., 75c., 
and $1.00. 

Handsome designs in French Challies, dark and 


Francaise, at 69c., 79¢., 


light grounds, at 58e. and 65e. 

Newest Styles in Plaids and os ge at 75e., 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, and $2.5 

Homespun Cheviots, ai! the new - z colors, 


50c., 75c., $1.00, to $2.00 per yard. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
Lupin’s 40-inch Black Challies and 
Nun’s-Veiling, at 50c., 75c., and $1.00. 
40-inch Camel’s-Hair Grenadine, al! wool, at 
85ec., $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00. 

All-wool, all-silk, and silk-and-wool Grenadines, 
in be th plain and figures, numerous designs, 75e., 
8 5e., $1.00, up to $2.50 per yard. 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS. 


Scotch Novelty Ginghams, at 19¢., 25e., 











nnd 35ec. 

apne yh Koechlin French Sateens, 19c. 
ind 

Printed Organdies: ind Mousselines, 33c, 
Ani 2¢ 

Scotch Cheviots, 19e. and 25e. 

Fine Printed Batiste, choice Ay signs, 15e. 

| Scotch Tennis Flan 5e., 35e., 39e. 
And Endia Linens, Fre ats ind Knuglish 


Nainsooks, Victoria Lawns, at 
prices. 


ry close 


New Spring Catalogue (just issued) mailed free. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
23d Street, N. Y. City. 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B. D. 





Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


I1@ ORGANS, PIANOS, $35 up. 
Write for Catalogue. Address 


D. F. Bearry, Washington, N, J, 
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REACHING HIS ROOM, CHOLLY SLIPPED ON HIS SMOKING-JACKET, 


A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE. 
Mrs. Jones-Brown—A society ‘leader. 
Me. Tuomas J. Brown--Her husband. 


Mrs. Jones-Brown, ‘1 am dreadfully worried, Thomas.” 

Mer. Brown (with a sigh). ** Bills?” ! 

Mas. Jonrs-Brown. * Gracious, no! It's much more weighty—a qnes- 
tion of precedence.” 

Mr. Brown (relieved). “Oh!” 

Mrs. Jonrs-Brown. ‘I cannot determine whether the Batchby-Poke- 
dyes or the Smith-Robinsons should go in to dinner first.” 

Mr. Brown (with the air of a man who has solved the problem). ‘* Why 
don’t you do it alphabetically, and then the Batchby-What-yer-call-ems 
could go first 2” 

Mrs, Jonrs-Brown,. “Don’t be foolish, Thomas. You jest upon the 
most serious matters. The Batchby-Pokedyes are the oldest family, I 
believe.” 

Mr. Brown. “Dun'no’ about that; but the Smith-Robinsons belong 
to the largest family, and majority ought to win.” 

Mrs. Jonrs-Brown, “* Thomas!” 

Mr. Brown. “ Yes, my dear.” 

Mrs. Jongs-Brown, ‘Can you be serious 2” 

Mr. Brown. “* Yes, my dear?” 

Mrs. Jonrs-Brown. “Then do so 

Mt. Brown (after a moment of actual thought). “ Why don't you have 
Mr. Batcheby-Pokerdo—” 

Mrs. Jonxs-Brown. “ Batchby-Pokedye.” 

Mr. Buown, “ Well, have him take in Mrs. Smith-Robinson, and have 
Mr. Smith-Robinson go in with her.” 

Mrs. Jones-Brown, «“* Oh, Thomas, that’s just it! How lovely! Why 

_ _ . — can’t you be serious always? You have solved it beautifully. I always 
A STROKE OF LUCK. thongbt you clever.” : Fuaven Scorr Mines. 
DOODLES. “JusT HAD A TREMENDOUS PIECE OF LUCK.” iiacaeie 
















Sar. “ You are always talking about the fashions. Now, honestly, 
do you think that you would know the latest fashion in hats if you 
NOODLES. “WELL? were to enter a milliner’s shop.” 

DOODLES. *‘Wuy, I HADN'T A CENT. SAY, CAN YOU LEND ME FIVE DOLLARS?” He. * Certainly.” 
NOODLES. “No; I'M IN THE SAME GOOD LUCK.” Sux. “How?” 


He (ruefully). “ By looking at the prices.” 





dnigitlecialilitiimenaienl 
ANOTHER STYLE OF DESSERT. t RULING PASSION. ee hw 7 : i 
rages : > . : THE RULING PASSI : “John,” said John’s sister, “ why don't you propose to Ethel, if you 
Hr called her little “Sweetie **General Bronson is a fine lawyer, but he still shows the effects of his intend to, and have done with it?” r 
When the arrow pierced his heart, military training.” a. ee “1 would if Ethel would stop talking some evening long enong): to let 
But saw, when he had married her, “In what respect—discipline ?” me get in a word or two.” 
She was a little tart. “No. In the magnificent way in which he charges.” Ree 


-— > 





ame “Johnny,” asked Johnny’s father, “did you put that nickel I gave 
** Did yon ever go tobogganing, Miss Greene ?” ** How do you like your new typewriter? Can she spell much ?” you in the contribution box ?” 

*I don’t know, really ; [ went to so many places abroad this summer. “Yes, I dare say she can. But I wouldn’t be at all surprised if she No,” said Johnny. “I put it in my pocket, and put my check for it 
Isn't Bogganning on the German coast 7” spelled it m-n-t-c-h.” in the box.” 
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WEARISOME TRAVEL. 
“T HAVE DECIDED NOT TO GO THIS AFTERNOON.” 
“WELL, THAT’S NICE! HERE AM 1 ALL READY!” 
“WELL, 1 AM SORRY; BUT I AM TIRED OUT. THE PEOPLE IN THIS STORY ARE SO ACTIVE 
A MORNING CALL. THAT IT 18 AS MUCH AS [ CAN DO TO KEEP UP WITH THEM. THEY’VE CROSSED THE OCEAN 
TWICE, STAID A WEEK IN PARIS, BEEN PRESENTED AT COURT, AND WALKED THROUGH 
“ANYTHING FUR DE NEWSBOY, 8OR?” EIGHTEEN PICTURE GALLERIES IN THE LAST HOUR.” 
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APRIL. 


y HEN with the lengthening days tumultuous 
March 

Through field and wood in ruthless fury raved 

And, though each tender twig her pity craved, 

Lashed fierce the budding boughs of elm and larch, 

“ Be patient, heart,” we sighed, “a little while, 

And we shall hail dear April's sunny smile.” 


But April scarce her gracious wand has waved, 
When, with a mocking laugh, she feigns retreat, 
And hid behind her cloud-wrought curtains gray, 
Nor smile nor glance vouchsafes the live-long day 
Those Whom of old her witching face,ffslaved. 


But wait! The curtains part! See, coy and sweet, 
With misty eyes she stands in soft array, 
And swift her eager swains are at her feet. 

Many B. Siriaur. 


MISTAKES. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 

§ be frequency with which the average 
mortal makes mistakes is so great that 
when the moralist has on his blue glasses he 
can see but little else. Mistakes loom up at 
every turn. From those early days when 
we committed the wellnigh immortal blunder 
of ‘‘ getting out of bed wrong,” to the latest 
years of life, be they ever so long, the pessi- 
mist sees mistake after mistake, increasing 
in number, and self-increasing like the chil- 
dren’s snowballs made from the soft, adhe- 
sive spring-time snow. Mistakes of judg- 
ment, mistakes of ignorance, mistakes of 
carelessness, mistakes of affection, and mis- 
takes of seifishness, each and all, are con- 
tinually knocking at humanity’s elbow, and 
even the wisest admit first one and then 
another, until the gamut of misfortune is 
repeated over and over again. From the 
moment when humanity begins to think and 
to reason, its blunders begin. Even farther 
back than that is a poor mortal handicapped. 
A man inherits his tendency to make mis- 
tukes as surely as he inherits his personality. 
Irom one ancestor he inherits the visual an- 
gle, from another the mental angle; anoth- 
er contributes the spiritual, and yet another 
the physical angle; and thus hampered, each 
human being endeavors to focus his outlook 
upon life before him, to adjust his intentions, 
to gauge his advantages, and to prospect his 
results, Small wonder,then,that many a dis- 
couraged soul finds life itself but a mistake. 
But the Creator has implanted the tiny 
seed of help, the source of hope, the means 
to untangle the fateful skein in each heart. 
The saving capacity of learning from mis- 
takes is given to even the humblest. In it 
are hidden powers of growth which unfold 
in direct proportion to the constancy with 
which we use this capacity. What a hope- 
ful fact it is to know that daily, hourly, 
we can balance our intentions and our acts 
against our mistakes, and find out the lack- 
weight! What a joy it is to know that our 
scale possesses the magic power of becoming 
stronger with each act of weighing, and that 
our own perception of balance grows daily 
finer, and that the weights, the abilities, and 
the powers of our nature grow daily better 

fitted to our skilled use! 

A famous journalist and philosopher once 
replied to a critic who had ferreted out an 
undeniable blunder, ‘‘ Yes, I know it’s a mis 
take, and I made it; but L always make new 
mistakes!” It isdepressing to make the same 
mistake repeatedly; but when we try to 
learn from past blunders, repeated mistakes 
become fewer, and we soon begin to feel that 
optimistic courage which is the outcome of 
conscious but new mistakes. A German apho- 
rist expresses this idea of development from 
our blunders a little differently, but with the 
same courageous, hopeful spirit: “ Every one 
errs, but he is the fool who loses himself in 
his mistakes,’” We may never live one day 
free from blunders, but if we lose not our 
Sten rye of what we have said, or do not 
vecome bewildered in the maze of our mo- 
tives, or astray in the result of our deeds, we 
have no wen to be cast down. When we 
can find ourselves amid the débris which our 
mistakes have pulled down and over us, we 
know we are growing, and typifying each 
time that spiritual resurrection which is the 
hope of humanity; for ‘‘men can build on 
stepping-stones.of their dead selves to higher 

things.” 
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Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 





Hoarseness and Coughs.— 
Brown’s Bronoutat Troours sur- 






ig Pass all other preparations in = al- 
laying Hoarseness and Irritation of 
the Throat. As a cough remedy 
they are pre-eminently the best. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Haviland China 
at First Hands. 


ONE PURE ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


TuE action of the State Boards of Health 
in publishing the names of alum baking 
powders will be commended by all who are 
in favor of pure and honest food. Scarce an 
article sold enters more generally into the 
daily food of every one than baking powders. 
It is well understood that the alum and the 
alum and phosphate baking powders are 
detrimental to health, and consumers only 
require to be informed as to the names of 
these unwholesome brands in order to avoid 
them. 

It is particularly gratifying to consumers 
to know that the baking powder which they 
have so long been accustomed to using, the 
Royal, has invariably gone through these 
analyses not only without a reflection against 
it of impurity or unwholesomeness, but 
each time more emphatically endorsed as 
the superior of all the baking powders of 
the market. 

The health authorities of a number of 
States have recently made exhaustive exam- 
inations of this character, and with the uni- 
form result of finding the Royal superior to 
all others. The United States Government 
Chemist, after an examination for the Indian 
Department, made the emphatic statement 
that ‘‘The Royal Baking Powder is the 
purest in quality and highest in strength of 
any baking powder of which I have knowl- 
edge.” The authorities of Canada have been 
making an elaborate study of the baking 
powders sold there. The official analyst of 
Ontario says as the result of his investiga- 
tion that he ‘‘finds the Royal Baking Pow- 
der far superior to the others,” and goes so 
far as to recommend its use in preference to 
any other. Likewise a series of over five 
hundred tests for strength made by public 
analysts and other chemists of prominence 
throughout the country show it to produce 
an average of twenty-five per cent. more 
leavening gas than any of its competitors. 

A company that maintains this high stand- 
ard for its product against the temptations 
of the enormously greater profit that would 
accrue from the use of the cheaper materials 
employed by others (for the alum baking 
powders are produced at a cost of three 
cents per pound) is entitled to this public 
commendation and endorsement. 








ROAST DISH. 


We bave now in stock a large 
assortment of new goods made 
especially for this market. Many 
new decorations and new shapes. 
We should like you to see them. 
Write to us if you cannot visit 
our store. 


Frank Havianp, 
14 Barclay Street, New York. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPrsS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WIT BOILING MILK, 


BLINDNESS CURED. vX?.5S48%:. 


Catanaors and films absorbed, Glasses often discarded. 
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From the charming litthe CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turarre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ren Levy, Exq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
| certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have nsed it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
| MARGUERITE FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the } 
perfect toilet preparation in use. 
eautifies the complexion, Mailed to any address on 
|} receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
| French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


(NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 


urest and only 
It purifies and 








button, 


we do the rest.” 





| Seven New Styles and Sizes 

| ALL LoaveD with Transparent Films, 
| 

| 


| For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
| 
| 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Hundreds successfully treated at office and by mail; | 


pamphlet free. Dr. Bemis, Oculist, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


ONE OF NATURE’S REMEDIES. 


For Baby’s Bath. 

“Preferable to all others. * * * In removing scurf 
or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 
itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond 
compare.” — Christine Terhune Herrick 
(Cradle and Nursery). 


25 cents per cake. Sold by Druggists. 


For the Complexion. 

Cleanses quickly and gratefully; gives the skin a soft 
and velvety feeling; prevents chapping and roughness, 
keeps the complexion fair and blooming, removes 
blotches, black-heads, and the shiny, oily appearance 
which is so objectionable. 


Sample (3g cake) mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


Mention Harper's Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 











failure. 


cleanly prepared, 
a feast. 


Vegetable, Beef, Pear! Tapioca. 
First-class grocers kee 








You need five hours, 
nothing of the trouble to make a 
soup which, when served, is often a 


Five minutes only are required 
to heat a can of our soups made by 
French Chefs of world-wide reputa- 
tion, who make it their business. 

Our soups are carefully and 

and cause a dinner to begin like 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game. Mulligatawny., Mock Turtle, 
Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gambo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 


I them, but look out for imitations. 

None genuine without the above trade-mark on tue label. 

A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 
Packed in quart, pint and 34 pt. cans, and in 1% pint glass jars. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin St., New York City. 
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| Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CORSETS, 
¢ WAISTS 









Send for 
Catalogue bs 
and 


Price List. 





DELSARTE CORSET CO. , 
142 West 23d Street, New York. \ 


E COUDRAY'S 


-QOUQUE?S | 
CHo!Is! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of E. COUDRAY in PARIS 


a} 
4 SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, j 


DRUGGISTS AND CUFF MISTS OF TES 


® 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarp & SON 
gen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., Ne X« 
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QNE HUNDRED PRIZES! 


Harper’s Youna Proprre (‘the best juvenile journal in existence,” says the New York Observer) offers One Hundred Prizes to the one hundred 
boys, girls, public schdols, or private schools, proving themsefves the best cotton “ planters ” this Summer. 


Here is something for your flower-garden. Have you made one yet? And did you ever see cotton growing? It will grow in the North if it is prop- 


erly cared for. 


You can obtain seeds free simply by asking Harrer’s Youne Peorie for them, and enclosing a stamp to pay postage. 


The First Prize consists of Twelve Volumes of Shakespeare’s Plays, illustrated, with Notes and Explanations by William J. Rolfe, bound in cloth, 


each play in a separate volume, and all enclosed in a neat box. 


a subscriber to Harrer’s YounG Propie or not. 


them, about these prizes; also please tell any teacher whom you happen to know. 


And there are ninety-nine other prizes ! 


You may compete for these prizes whether 


If you are a grown-up, please tell your boy and girl friends, the next time you see them or write to 


growth and manufacture of one of the most useful of products. 


Have you seen the Harper’s Youne Propte Puzzles? Five thousand bovs and girls sent answers to the last one. 
Twenty prizes are offered for the twenty Lest solutions. 


it in your package of Cotton Seeds. 
New York. 


You may not only win prizes, but learn much in this way about the 


Another is out. You will find 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Fran«urn Sqvare, 
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NATIVE OF AMALFI. 


AMALFI. 


TQ\HE monastic rule must 

have been strict indeed if 
it succeeded in making life a 
penance to the cowled breth- 
ren who passed their days in 
the sequestered monastery of 
Capuchins that clings to the 
rugged cliff above Amalfi. 
These ‘‘ monks of old,” to be 
sure, have acquired a reputa- 
tion for joviality which has 
doubtless a considerable foun- 
dation in fact, though it is 
owing largely to the baccha- 
nalian chants of roistering to- 
pers. Certain it is that the 
venerable founders of most 
monasteries displayed a com- 
mendable talent for selecting 
spots most favored by nature 
for the erection of their as- 
cetic dwellings. Tintern and 
Melrose, Bolton and Whalley 
—scores of such names will 
Jeap to life in the memories of 
travellers through England's 
fairest counties, and with one 
and all come restful visions 
of lush, green meadows, 
shaded by immemorial woods 
and watered by placid 
streams, but there are few 
that can compare with this, 
perched on the mountain 
promontory of Sorrento. It 
is a hotel now. Alien tour- 
ists gaze from the narrow 
windows, cut through the 
thickness of the walls,straight 
down to the blue sea which 





STREET STEPS IN AMALFI. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


AMALFI, FROM 





THE GRAND 


CARVED PULPIT IN CATHEDRAL, AMALFL 


HOTEL 





DEI CAPPUCCINI. 





ATRANI, FORMERLY PART OF AMALFI. 
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NATIVE OF AMALFI 


breaks in snowy foam upon 
the sunlit beach four hundred 
feet below, across the azure 
opalescence of the bay, up to 
the far horizon where hangs 
the isle of Capri like a gray 
summer cloud. The chatter 
of heretic tongues is heard 
along the garden terraces, 
where, even in midwinter, 
one may sit beneath the vine 


clad pergola amid the scent 
of roses, and look out in 
sheltered ease over the littl 


city of Amalfi; for, fallen as 
she has from her high estate 
she is an ancient city. Once, 
in the long ago, she and her 
neighbor Atrani formed a re- 
public of the stoutest inde- 
pendence She elected her 
own doge, boasted a univer 
sity, an arsenal, and docks, 
and warred most vigorously, 
albeit with varying fortunes 
against the Norman kings of 
Sicily, and her two distant 
rivals, Genoa and Pisa. In 
the end Pisa overcame het 
though the victor now is 
scarcely in better case than 


her old victim. Amalfi at 
least can urge that nature ':ad 
the larger part in her catas- 


trophe, for in the storms and 
earthquake of 1343 her docks 
and arsenals, her prosperity 
and security, plunged down 
intothedeep. Since then the 
statesmen and warriors, admi- 
rals and merchants, have de- 
serted her. Her mighty fleets 
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have dwindled to a few fishing vessels drawn 
up along the shore, her commerce with the 
rich seaports-of the East is dead, and the 
scant survivors of those who thronged her 
markets inherit but a pitiful trade in maca- 
roni, the golden tubes of which may be seen 
drying in every sunny space among her nar- 
row and precipitous streets. Alone of all 
her vanished glories the Cathedral of St. An- 
drea remains, with its steep flight of steps 
leading up to the ample forecourt, its marble 
columns and its stately pulpit inlaid with all 
the noble intricacy of precious mosaic-work. 
ller very fall, however, has made Amalfi a 
fascinating spot wherein to dream away the 
winter months; and few who have once sat 
brooding upon her past in the fair garden of 
the Cappuccini, high up above the colored 
tile-work of the cathedral cupolas and the 
clustering white-walled houses of the town, 
cau look back to it without regret from among 
the luxuries of far richer and more prosper- 
ous cities. 


INTERLACED DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 318. 


7: IIS border and knot are intended for tra- 
cery in gold cord or braid, or to be work- 
ed very heavily in outline with silk upon a 
contrasting ground; or it may be used as a 
border for linen, heavily outlined with linen 
floss or white silk. It can also be applied 
in some material of darker color than the 
ground, couching the edges with silk of the 
same color, or with gold-colored silk, or with 
black. 


FASTIDIOUS SPEECH. 


] ped many people are there who pro- 
nounce any proportion of their words 
correctly, not merely by reason of clipping 
and mouthing, but by ignorance of good 
usage? We find them everywhere, and they 
lay the accent on the first instead of on the 
second syllable of acclimate, for example; 
they pronounce the second syllable of acous- 
tics, coo, instead of cow; they do not put the 
accent on the last syllable of adept, as they 
should do; they leave the w sound out of 
buoy; they pronounce duke with the sound 
of oo instead of with the simple long uw, em- 
phasize the first instead of the second sy]l- 
lable of enervate, and sound the ¢ in often. 
They are astonished to know that precedence 
has the accent on the second syllable, and 
placard on the last; that quay is called key; 
that sough is suf; that the z instead of the s 
sound is to be given in sacrifice, and the re- 
verse in rise; that subtile and subtle are two 
different words; that the last syllable of tor- 
toise is pronounced ‘‘ tis” instead of ‘‘ tus,” 
that it should be used and not ust; and that 
it is not the ‘‘zoo,” but the zo-ological gar- 
dens where one goes to see the chimpanzee, 
and not the chimpanzee. It is quite time, 
we think, when we hear one of these talkers, 
for some of the fancy-work and fancy studies 
of the day to be dropped, and a little hard 
work on the dictionary put in their place. 


AN APT REPLY. 


CERTAIN queen of Hanover once upon 

. a time when travelling, stopped at an 
inn called ‘‘The Golden Goose.” She re- 
mained two days to rest herself and retinue, 
and receive such entertainment as was need- 
ed, and for the same was charged three hun- 
dred thalers. 

On her departure the landlord besonght 
her with obsequious deference to favor him 
with her patronage on her return. 

‘If you desire that, mein lieber Mann,” 
replied her majesty, “‘ you must not again 
take me for your sign.” 
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acurernee 


2 If you havea } 


{COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL. 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES { 

OF LIME AND SODA ( 

(283 SURE CURE FOR rT. , 
( This preparation contains the stimula- 

ting properties of the Hypophosphites 

( and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 

by physicians all the world over. It is as 

{ palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 

{ cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 

{ Emulsion, better then allothers made. For 

all forms of Wasting , Bronchitis, 


CONS UMPTI ON, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 


{ there is nothing like $$OTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by ; 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
—— you to accept a substitute. } 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 











SPP ZeOuR. VALUABLE-: 
%. Ry t REATISC: a, 
eHow ToHave 
Goon TeetH= 
TREE 





ee 
ESSS 
wo E WHOYT & CO: 


WY Lower: mass 


ERE LIQ DENTIFRICE 
“Dp LiCiOUSLY -PLAVORED 


" Teathing 
Made Easy. 


Tt is not disputed that during the eae 
eriod the greatest number of deaths occur. 
s equally true that the diseases to which hile 
dren ate most subject, are incidental to the 
teething period. 

The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
send free to any address on rec eipt of a two- 
cent stamp for tage, a pamphlet on the 
cause and symp oms of diffic ult teething, the 
diseases incidental to the teething period, 
their prevention, cure, etc. 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs, exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
ors. This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
is not indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 
letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tirely dressed: Size round the waist—Size round the 


















chest and back taken under the arms—Size round the hips. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


‘see SSS Successfully used for more 
= than fifty years. Try it. 











“Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of | 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s “pearl top” or “pearl 


glass.” You will have no more 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 


instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay a nickel a chim- 
ney more; and your dealer will 
gain in good will what he loses 
in trade; he will widen his trade 
by better service. 

Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetu & Co, 


PERSONAL: BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
or 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily puaee at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics.’ 

_ MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23dSt., New York City. 


BATH {ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 


A Priceless 
Boon to these / 
who are un- ff 
able to walk, 

scriptive Circulars 
of both mailed f. 


~~" SEW HAVEN CHAIR CO., New Haven, Ot. 
TOKO OLOGY, : a complete Ladies’ 


health and disease. Lizzie N. Armstrong writes: “If 
I knew I was to be the mother of innumerable 
children it would have no terrors for me, 80 great is 
my confidence in the science of Toxo.oey. I have 
a strong, healthy baby boy, who has never been sick 
a minute.” Bonght from agents or direct of us. $2.75, 
Sample pages free, 

Alice B. Steckham 4 Co, 161 La ‘Salle St., Chicago. 











Guide in 





GOLD, You can live at home and make more money at work for as 


than at engine Seo'n the world. +. ither sex ; all ages. Cost+ 
ty outfit FREER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





Anelegant dressing exquisitely 
impurities from thescalp, prevents baldness and gray 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful, In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, 





ed, removes all 





FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


Fede set establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, Tockies, implies, wrinkles red nose, red 
acne, biack barbers’ 



















“JOHN H, WOODBURY, Seneeniighs 
125 W., 424 St.,N.Y¥. City 









Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 


pared by a ny indorsed with 20 years’ ex. 
perience Paghly indor Ln the medical pro- 
a <> for beg 
a pete 
—— articla 


jon ; unequal 
sealdhead, oily skin, pimples, fh 


anda sure iissutices of all diseases of 
At Druggists or by mail, ae: po 








<7.00) 02) 8 TEA 


land,says that more than halt 
S$ come from errors in diet. 
overcomes results of es be 








Thompson, the most noted physi- 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION| 


AMD 


SICK HEADACHE 





HOME : TREATMENT 


‘FOR LADIES. SOMETHING NEW. 


EVERY WOMAN HER OWN PHYSICIAN om. ccri.tion of health, and the cure of hearly all forms 
of diseases common to women. Used by a prominent specialist in New York for 20 years with 


THE HOME® MEDICATION CO. 


unfailing success, 
Particulars Free. 


88 EF ifth Awvenue, 
NEW YORK. 










PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 











SUPPLEMENT. 


Baron Liebig. 

The great chemist pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company's Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, i in- 
finitely superior in flavor and _— to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 


elsewhere. He authorized the use of 
His as the 
well-known y *@, trade-mark 
signature of 


LIEBIC Extrac 


COMPANY'S of ect 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery. 


For Delicious 
Beef Tea. 





Preserve the Complexion. 
DR. HEBRA’S 
Viola Cream ” 


Livermoles, Blackheads, S 
burn and Tan, and restores the ‘ckin to its original fresh- 

ness, thereby producing a Clear and Healthy Complexion. 
Superior to ‘all face pre yw -_ perfectiy harmless. 
For sale at D-uggists or mai Oc. Send for circular, 


G.C, BITNER & CO. TOLEDO, O. 


BEAUTY. 


a Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
b ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 














Complex 
dev ~~ d ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colore: and restored. Interesting 
Book (sealed), 4¢-, with sample Cre- 
ola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 








Skeleton Bang, 
Patented Novy. 15, 1887. 
»%a, Feather-light, lifelike, 
% and beautiful. Al- 
@ > ways in order, from 
'B $3.00 upwi ude. Co- 

coanut Balm for the 

c ‘omplexion, $1.00 

per box. Tarkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 and e r *r bottle. Send for Catalogue. 

L. SHA 4 West 14th Street, New for’ 


Your Hair Kept in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents, 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


For Brittie Nails 


USE RAILINE. 
It toughens, hardens and pro- 
motes the growth of the nails, 
pn ce a or break 
ing, cures nails; pleas- 
ant and easy of application. 











By Mail for One Dollar. 
NORTON SPECIALTY ©0., 
744 Broadway, N Y. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN ©” $) the BEST. 


Boom 18. 





MILLER BROS 








GurteryCo, M.F.R.S.of STEEL PENS 
NN? Ink Erasers?” ° P 
I will mail free to any sufferer 
RHEUMATISM a 82-page pamphlet, which 
tells what Rheumatism really 
is, the cause of the pain, and how to obtain a cure 
Address F.W. KIMBALL, 3 Union Square, New York. 


HEADACHE! 


for one dollar. Address, 
Cc ALIFORNTA c EPHALINE Company, Reno, Nevada. 





Cephaline is a_ pleasant, 
Harmless, Vegetable Specitic 
in all cases. Free by mail 


Boxing: the Compass. 


There is no end of honest, 

sterling old songs in this Col- 
lection. It is good thus to edu- 
cate public taste, and on many 
a piano North, South, East and 
West will be found the Frank- 
lin Square Song Collection, and 
from it many boys and girls will 
receive their first enjoyment 
and first instruction in music 


New York Times. 

Two eng, Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. a 50 cents; Board, 6) cents 

Cloth, $1.00. a ‘Gvery where. Send tal cand 

for § — Pages and full contents of all the 

Num Harper & Brothers, New York. 








CHOCOLAT MENIER 


ASK FOR 


foe Y VVHERE 








All Stylish People Dress both 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


: FS — 






FRANK 
ILLER’S 


CROWN DRESSING 





Invaluable for restoring to their original 
beauty and finish Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, Traveling Bags, etc. 
Preserves the leather, at the same time 
making it soft and pliable. Alldealers. 














